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}| Dr. Cadman Answers Our Questions 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


“TYEOPLE should go to church to worship God,” Dr. Cadman declared, “but they 
don’t. You and I, being of the same profession, can talk this matter over like 
brothers. People don’t go to church, because they don’t find the bread of life 

there. What is the source of all the cults for which your New England is famous? 

"The churches have starved the people. Talk of gathering audiences. It is one thing 

to get an audience in old conservative New England; it is an entirely different matter 

to get one in New York. Why, down there, if the people saw heaven in the sky they 

_would say it was a waterspout. That is the place where I have to preach. I’ve been 

doing it three times on Sunday for the last seventeen years. No, I’m not doing it this 

year, only twice—doctor’s orders. Don’t envy me.” 7 
Dr. Cadman is famous for his addresses and answers over the radio. He said: 

“This radio puzzles me. I don’t like it. You have to stand in front of the micro-* 

phone; you can’t move; you can’t say things you would like to say; they wouldn’t 

go with the radio people.” ' 

“How do you answer the questions that follow your addresses?” 

“Precisely the same as I am answering yours. I do have a background of accumu- 
lated facts. But why single me, or any other one preacher, for distinction? A short 
time ago a religious journal which I take and appreciate published a list of the twenty- 

five greatest preachers. Do you want my opinion of that list? It was a vulgarized 
one; it was an advertising dodge. I could name over a similar list of ministers just 
as eloquent, just as useful—stanch, sterling fellows from all the denominations. But 
several of them have never been heard of.” 
~ “You and I have listened to as good preaching on Main street as on Fifth 
Avenue.” “Better,” he exclaimed. 


[From an interview in this issue.] 
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Come, ye thankful people, come; 
Raise the song of harvest-home. 


A Glorious Success 


O THE MINISTERS and people of the con- 

gregations who made the invitation for subscrip- 
tions to THE REGISTER a glorious success, the Circu- 
lation Department (and all of us) express unstinted 
and hearty thanks. 
idea in-one minister’s mind. The story is on page 
nine in this issue. The idea was that a large number 
of persons would be glad to try out THE REGISTER. 
He was right. In two weeks, two thousand five 
hundred and twenty-three of such individuals sub- 
scribed. 

To acquaint them with the opportunity, it was 
necessary that the ministers and their members 
do the work. And they did! Those who know and 
believe in the paper were the salesmen. Our office 
provided information and printed materials, and 
kept up a steady line of communication with our 
volunteer and wonderful workers. The response 
of the ministers, who are the determining factor 
always, has been magnificent. Not a single un- 
favorable word marred the weeks of correspond- 
ence. 
and work in such an atmosphere. 


This number (with the Word and Work depart- . 


ment) goes to more than 12,000 subscribers. Prob- 
ably 35,000 persons will read it. To all of them 
we give thanks; more than that, we promise them 


we will produce, without ceasing, the best paper. 


in our power, alive with reality and with spiritual 
urgency. Let them test it every week! 
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There was in the beginning an 


It is a joy beyond words for anyone to live’ 


Conservative Yet Liberal 


G yaee UPON A TIME a Congregational min- 
ister was about to be installed as pastor of 
a church. The council was examining him in the- 
ology, to prove his fitness. A deacon said, “What 
are your views on the Atonement?” The discreet 
reply was, “How do you feel about it?” Before 
an answer came, he added, “On that subject I would 
be guided by the sentiment of the congregation.” 

An editorial in the Continent, Presbyterian 
paper which has somewhat the mind of that adapt- 
able minister, in paying tribute to Dr. Harris E. 
Kirk, who has been called to the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church in New York, says that “in 
theology he is orthodox yet modern, . . . conserva- 
tive yet liberal; he attracts and holds all classes 
of hearers.” The pertinence of the opinion is ap- 
preciated by anyone who knows Dr. Kirk; and 
the humor of it is a delicious if pathetic commen- 
tary on that mind in evangelical churches which 
is of neither the old nor the new, but tries to be 
“true to both.” 

Many a man of the churches called orthodox 
lives compartmentally. His theology is forthright 
fundamentalism, and he glories in it. In the ap- 
plication of his dogmas, he uses all the intelligence 
of a well-informed man of the world, which he is. 
His sermons are clever and witty, timely and in 
some part journalistic. His recurrence occasion- 


ally to the ancient foundations of faith is agree- - 
able to the average lay hearer, who cannot dis- | 


criminate, of course, because he cannot think. He 
lives intellectually on headlines in his daily paper, 
rather than on sentences of reason; and words be- 
come symbols rather than parts of a period mak- 
ing complete sense. When he goes to church, he 
takes this symbol-mind with him. He hears Atone- 
ment, Christ, the Cross, Virgin Birth, Resurrec- 
tion, the Word of God. They are enough for him, 
without any discussion of them. Two or three in 
a sermon, even casually introduced, are sufficient 
to make it orthodox. His soul is at peace,—it may 
be, asleep. 

Likewise his minister is liberal and modern if 
he makes comment upon a current topic like that 
of a newspaper editorial or a publicist’s speech. 


It is not necessary that the comment have any- — 


thing to do with religion or doctrine; it is liberal 
and modern if it has the tang of news. 
ample, a man who is for the international court, 
or against child labor, for church federations, or 
against heresy trials, is a liberal minister. But 
on all doctrines which we have given above, he 
is conservative. Thus the liberal-conservative, 
modernist-orthodox minister is able, in the words 
of the Continent, to attract and hold “all classes 


of hearers.” 
Half-and-Half 


OX THING that never grows stale to the soul — 


is statement of precise conviction. It is 
muddling and wavering that kills interest and 
stalls progress. People will be one thing or the 
other. Bertha von Suttner says, “We live in a 


time of compromise. The old institutions and the 


For ex-. 


= 
a 
z 
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_ new ideas are working with equal power. And 
__ 80 people who do not wish to break entirely with 
the old, and who cannot entirely comprehend the 
new, | make an attempt to fuse the two together, 
and it is this which generates the mendacious, in- 
consistent, contradictory half-and-half system 
under which spirits who thirst for truth, accuracy, 
and completeness, so groan and suffer.” 


The Negro’s Home 


vay FIRST-RATE piece of journalism is the sym- 
_* posium published by Henry S. Huntington in 
his paper, Christian Work, on “Where shall the 
Negro live?” Men as various as Father John A. 
Ryan and Dr. H. W. Evans, head of the Ku Klux 
Klan, Senator Coleman Blease and W. E. Burg- 
hardt DuBois, and many others, make contribu- 
tions. The three questions were, Shall we go on 
as we are, letting the thing, so to speak, settle it- 
self? Shall we set apart streets and districts— 
te., Segregation—for the Negroes? Shall we try 
some third method? The opinions are as varied 
as their authors. We append the attitude taken 
by 8. Parkes Cadman, who adopts the words as 
they were written by a very able Negro, Dr. Henry 
H. Proctor, a distinguished Congregational min- 
= formerly of Atlanta and now of Brooklyn, 


Any sort of segregation for any body in any part 
of America is not only un-American but unchristian. 
As to residential segregation of the races, the Supreme 
Court has declared that unconstitutional. 

In the particular situation in Detroit, which may be 
taken as typical, the section formerly occupied entirely 
by Negroes is unspeakably filthy from a sanitary point 
of view, and has become the “red light” section of the 
city. ; : 

The effort to get away from such a locality is praise- 
worthy. The only place to which the Negro can go is 
one where white people live. He does not go there 
because white people live there, but because it is decent. 
He wants a better environment for family, and thereby 
reduce crime. : 

If the white people into whose locality he moved had 
behaved themselves as well as he has done, there would 

_have been no trouble. The Negro was at home attend- 
ing to his own business. The mob attacked his home, 
whereupon he resorted to what is praiseworthy in a 
white man, and protected his home. 

Two lines of procedure will mitigate this trouble. 
First, see to it that the localities in which Negroes con- 
gregate are kept as clean physically and morally as any 
other part of the city. Second, let us teach our white 
people not to judge the character of a neighbor by the 
color of his skin. Can there not be good character 
under color? Treat a colored neighbor as you wish him 
to treat you. 

In his effort to get a good home in a decent locality 
any man, white or black, should be encouraged. 


Disturbing the Static 

“TESUS,” says Rollo Walter Brown, in his new 
book, “The Creative Spirit,” “was always a 
disturbing element to the static.” Who are the 

| static? They are those, we should say, who are 
stueck—stuck in a rut, stuck on themselves. There 
is no doubt of it, the Man of Nazareth would again 
have a rough road to travel if he went where the 
pid static people of the world live to-day. That 
11 of human nature does not change. It is 
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timorous as a mouse about ideas,—any ideas; that 
is, if they are new. And it is also fierce in reprisal.” 
We hardly feel it necessary for Mr. Brown to say 
that Jesus would be unwelcome if unannounced, 
that is, if it were not known it was Jesus. Even 
if he were known, it would not make any difference 
ultimately. Anybody who continually interferes 
with the static, with the status quo, is inevitably 
due for armed opposition and, if possible, destruc- 
tion. Dilworth Lupton has it right when he says, 
“Jesus died not to appease the wrath of God, but 
the wrath of men.” 

Here is the Unitarian Fellowship, with its mag- 
nificent predominance of hospitality to the stranger 
with new ideas, bidding him come! Yes, we con- 
fess we also have a few of the static,—it is in- 
evitable,—but our tradition and genius is against 
them, and in all the world we know of no place 
comparable to our churches in the matter of will- 
ingness to hear a new voice, especially if that voice 
call to new heights of service and new depths of 
spiritual thought. 


Wilson’s Final Decision 


ORD GREY, now Viscount, has given his memoirs 
to the world. As the man who more than any 
other, perhaps, determined the course of mankind 
in 1914, when he was British Foreign Secretary, he 
was in a position to make a contribution of incal- 
culable value in setting history straight on many 
matters, and especially in revealing the attitude of 
the United States Government. None knew so 
much as he did. In all respects the Grey pro- 
duction is remarkable and enlightening. Take 
several hitherto unknown facts about Woodrow 
Wilson. Grey tells us that in the beginning of 
1916, our President, through Colonel E.*M. House, 
then in London, was ready to do something. He 
would call a conference of the belligerents and 
attempt to secure peace. If Germany would not 
come, it would mean “the United States would 
probably enter the war against Germany.” Later 
the word “probably” was deleted from his inten- 
tions, we are told. On the other hand, if the foes 
of Germany would not come, “this country would 
disinterest herself in Europe and look to her own 
protection in her own way.” Much more interest- 
ing is the following: 

“For a long time,” President Wilson told a con- 
fidant, “I was unable to make up my mind whom 
we might have to fight, after all. It was difficult 
to determine which the American public regarded 
as worse—British navalism or Prussian mil- 
itarism. My decision finally turned on this point, 
to wit: Seized ships and cargoes could be paid for 
in money, leaving everybody satisfied. But the 
American lives which the Prussian government was 
sacrificing in its submarine campaign never could 
be paid for or restored, and in making a choice 
of two evils I had to come to the conclusion that 
Prussian militarism was the worse.” 

And thus we see how simply a single-track mind 
works in problems grown so enormous as to be 
quite elemental. And it so worked early in 1916. 


ze The League Prevents a War 


Stops hostilities by Greece against disarmed Bulgaria 


Soria, Oct, 28. 

T HAS BEEN my good fortune these 

days to witness a world event at close 
range—the stopping of warfare waged by 
Greece upon disarmed Bulgaria. It was 
an event that stirred me deeply. I went 
down to the Greek frontier to observe the 
beginning of the “war,” in the mountains 
close to the town of Petritch. I found the 
Greek army, some said it consisted of 30,- _ 
000 men, fortified in the blue tops of the 
mountains, armed with artillery and rapid- 
fire guns, which were discharging their 
shrapnel and bullets rapidly upon the out- 
skirts of Petritch and the surrounding 
villages. It should be observed that 
Petritch was one of the few points of 
Macedonia accorded to Bulgaria by the 
peacemakers. The disarming of Bulgaria 
followed. Officers of the allied powers 
were stationed in Sofia to see that Bul- 
garia remained disarmed. 


MY FIRST SIGHT of the Bulgarian 
soldiers was typical of the situation on the 
Greco-Bulgarian frontier. I came upon 
them, not at Petritch, but six kilometers 
back, at the village of Sveti-Vratch, where 
they had retreated without firing a shot 
when the Greek artillery began to operate. 
The reason for this inaction was ex- 
plained to me on my return to Sofia by 
motor, at midnight on the thirtieth. It 
was the action of the minister of foreign 
affairs, Mr. Kalfoff, in appealing to the 
League of Nations to take measures to 
stop the action. The secretariat at Geneva 
met and communicated with both Greece 
and Bulgaria by telegraph, informing both 
that the Council of the League of Nations 
would meet in Paris in a day or two, and 
asking each to be represented at the ses- 
sion. 

In the meanwhile, owing to various 
delays, the Greek troops kept up their 
bombardment. They had seized five vil- 
lages from the Bulgarians the night I 
arrived. It was a queer war. The only 
human beings I could see were refugees 
trekking along the country roads. I 
should explain that the population of 
Petritch and the surrounding villages con- 
sisted for the most part of refugees from 
Greek Macedonia, who rapidly abandoned 
their homes at the appearance of a new 
menace of Greeks. The governor of Pet- 
ritch was making every effort to prevent 
the flight of these people, with scant 
success. They had had experience with 
Greek troops before their flight from 
Greek Macedonia, and were not disposed 
to take new chances with them. The con- 
dition of these refugees was pitiful in the 
extreme. Many of them were wounded 
as they toiled over the mountains toward 
the interior of Bulgaria. Among those 
killed, which contained few soldiers, were 
some children. I saw one woman of more 
than seventy with a shrapnel wound in her 
forehead, weeping bitterly. 
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“What is the matter, auntie?’ I asked 
her. 

“A cursed Greek shrapnel hit me,” she 
sobbed, rubbing her forehead, where the 
wound was plainly visible. 

On my arrival in the Petritch district I 
learned that Roumania had offered her 
good offices as mediator. 
from my scanty sleep in the clean little 
bedroom of the inn called by the gran- 
diloquent name, the “Hotel Crystal,” I 
went out on the piazza to see what the 


IN THE NEWS 


Keystone Photograph 


SANFORD BATES 


At the meeting of the American Prison Asso- 
ciation in Jackson, Miss., he was elected pres- 
ident, in recognition of his enlightened leader- 
ship in the care of convicts. He is Commis- 
sioner of Correction in Massachusetts and a 
prominent Unitarian, with a record of service in 
the Young People’s Religious Union, the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, and the Laymen’s 
League 


result of the Roumanian offer of friendly 
intervention had been. Would the Greeks 
resume their bombardment, or would they 
be silent? The Bulgarians. had never 
offered to fight, and, besides, they had no 


artillery and only about. forty soldiers all. 


told, not to mention the unarmed militia. 

The sun was looming up over the moun- 
tains. All was silent, as if intervention 
were in force. Would the silence con- 
tinue, or would the roaring of the artillery 
be resumed? My question was answered 
quickly. The sun had broken over the 
high mountain ahead when the roaring of 
the artillery was resumed in the volume 
in which it had been speaking all through 


the previous day. It became plain that 


When I awoke. 


there was to be no intervention, friendly 
or hostile. 

Along the road, in front of the “Hotel 
Crystal,” the peasants were toiling along, 
overcome with distress. The passage of 
armies of refugees was the only mani- 
festation of human activity in the Petritch 
district, These refugees touched me pro- 
foundly. They had come here months 
or years ago, established homes, cultivated 
vineyards and fields, bred cattle and sheep 
—and now they were trekking again over 
the mountains. 

On my return to Sofia at midnight on 
Friday of last week, with several foreign 
and Bulgarian colleagues, my first care 
was to discover the whereabouts of my 
sheep dog, “Osman.” He had vanished. 
Inasmuch as my wife was away in Italy, 
I felt I had lost my last friend. “Osman,” 
however, afforded me great relief by ap- 
pearing at breakfast in the morning. 

For ten days the morning papers con- 
veyed the monotonous information that 
the Greek artillery was keeping up its 
roaring from the mountain tops. Would 
it never stop? And how would the ref- 
ugees fare? 4 

Morning after morning came the news 
from the district of Petritch. It began to 
look as if the Greeks had decided to defy 
the peace-making veto of the League of 
Nations—and that a new war had broken 
out in the Balkans. It appeared as if the 
Greeks had hit upon the desired method 
of unifying a badly rent nation by a suc- 
cessful attack upon the hated—and dis- 
armed—Bulgaria. 

The good news came at last. The morn- 
ing papers three days ago contained the 
information by telephone from Petritch 
that the British, French, and Italian 
military attachés from Belgrade had ap- 
peared with a summary order from the 
council of the League of Nations to quit 
firing and withdraw from the enemy soil, 
and the Bulgarians had received a corres- 
ponding order to let the Greeks withdraw 
without firing at them. 


BUT WHY ORDER the Bulgarians not 
to fire? They had not fired a shot since 
the frontier incident that started the war. 
The Greeks had had it all their own way. 
It was communicated from Paris that a 
League of Nations commission, consisting 
of the British ambassador in Madrid, two 
military men and a Swede, and another 


_foreign diplomat, would proceed shortly to 


Petritch to view the situation and assess 
the damages to be paid by the guilty 
nation. The Bulgarian foreign office told 
me Bulgaria would demand complete com- 
pensation from this international League 
of Nations commission. It was especially — 
anxious to have the 14,000 refugees re- 
established in their homes, to have their 
looted crops, wines, and tobacco restored 
to them. It was assumed that this act 

(Continued on page 1171) mse 


*~7ES, DR. CADMAN is registered here. 

You will find him in number 26.” 
Following the clerk’s directions, I knocked 
at 26. 

“Come in,” came a muffled voice from 
inside. — 

The door refused to give. 

“Wait a bit.” 

I heard a bed creak. Presently a hand 
inside unlocked the door, and I was look- 
ing at—a Roman Catholic priest? Garb 
and feature conveyed that impression. In 
fact, as Dr. Cadman later explained, de- 
scriptions of him have filled in all the 
grades from that of preceptor of a Jesuit 

College to infidel. 

“Help yourself to a cigar, take a chair, 
and make yourself at home.” He bounced 
back on the bed, adjusted the pillows, 
and turned a pair of twinkling eyes, keen 
and kind, on me. 

“Now, my lad, what can I do for you?’ 

“Haven’t you a special message you 
want to get into print?’ I asked, after 
the manner of interviewers—I should have 
known better. 

“My dear boy, I have been giving out 
so much that I have nothing left, not 
an atom. Why don’t you fire ten or 
twelve questions at me the way news- 
paper men do?’ 

“Y’d much rather you would select your 
own theme,” I replied. “But to give you 
a start: What should preachers be preach- 
ing these days?” 

“One truth only—the Christian religion, 
no matter how you interpret it. Roman 
Catholicism understands a great deal. Do 

you know that? It knows human nature; 

people go to its church. Why? Because 
it is the great sacramental religion. 
Churches which have eliminated the sacra- 
iments in favor of preaching are losing 
their congregations. Our ministers make 
the mistake of not opening their mouths 
and speaking as the spirit gives them ut- 
terance. I mean by that there should be 
spontaneity of speech, not effort for which 
no preparation has been made. I despise 
glibness. Fluency is a hindrance, not a 
help, to public speakers, because persons 
who have the gift substitute fluency for 
preparation.” 

“You are a fluent speaker,” I inter- 
rupted. 

“Am I? Look here, old chap, write this 
down. I never appear before an audience 
without long and careful preparation. I 
adopted this practice in the early days of 
my ministry, and now have the habit. I 
couldn’t do otherwise if I would, but I 
wouldn’t. I write a great deal. Nearly 
all my sermons and addresses are written 

in full beforehand.” 
_ “And then learned?” ; 
ngs ied! No. I leave that to those 
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whose minds have not been sufficiently 
trained.” 

“What is the good of writing, then?’ 

“To get the subject clearly in mind; to 
separate the dross from the pure gold. 
T’ve got to speak to-night, but I don’t 
know what I’m going to speak about.” 

“Do you mean, Dr. Cadman, that you 
are going to depend on inspiration? That 
is not what you have been saying.” 

‘No, sir, don’t you believe it. I mean, 
those who are managing the affair have 
yet to indicate the subject they wish 
discussed. I am prepared to speak on a 
number. Let me tell you another thing.” 
He had become interested, was out of bed, 
and in a chair in front of me. “Lectur- 
ing is one thing, preaching is quite another. 
Lectures deal with life in broad and in- 
forming terms; preaching—well, the 
Methodists have a good word describing 
it,—‘unction, meaning a mysterious 
quality, the power of the spirit. I care 
not who the preacher is, from the high 
orthodox to the most liberalized, he must 
be baptized in the spirit of the Unseen.” 

He was warming to his theme. When 
I had entered the room he was tired; 


anyone could have seen that. “I am over 
worked,” he had said. “The doctor is 
placing limitations on me.” But once 


started on the subjects of religion and 
preaching, to which he has dedicated him- 
self body and soul, he lost the tired look, 
and became the intense, enthusiastic, and 
alert personality the multitudes know who 
have sat in his audiences or listened to 
him over the radio of a Sunday afternoon. 

“People should go to church to wor- 


Dr. Cadman ai the Twenty-five 


ship God,” he declared, “but they don’t. 
You and I, being of the same profession, 
ean talk this matter over like brothers. 
People don’t go to church, because they 
don’t find the bread of life there. What 
is the source of all the cults for which 
your New England is famous? The 
churches have starved the people. Talk 
of gathering audiences. It is one thing 
to get an audience in old conservative 
New England; it is an entirely different 
matter to get one in New York. Why, 
down there, if the people saw heaven in 
the sky they would say it was a water- 
spout. That is the place where I have to 
preach. I’ve been doing it three times on 
Sunday for the last seventeen years. No, 
I’m not doing it this year, only twice— 
doctor’s orders. Don’t envy me.” 

We were getting acquainted, and I felt 
I might venture a personal question. 

“How do you explain your hold on the 
people?” 

He looked at me a moment, a question 
in his eyes: 

“T don’t know. How do you explain it? 
I make careful preparation. Once started, 
I say what is in my mind to say. But this 
radio puzzles me. I don’t like it. You 
have to stand in front of the microphone; 
you can’t move; you can’t say things you 
would like to say; they wouldn’t go with 
the radio people.” 

“T think the personal element has to be 
reckoned with in your case,” I said. “And 
of course you have a remarkable memory.” 

“No I havyen’t. I can’t remember words 
and phrases. I do seem able to keep facts 
in mind.” 

“But your language is well selected.” 

“That, my boy, is due to long training 
and continuous mental discipline.” 

“How do you answer the questions that 
follow your addresses?” 

“Precisely the same as I am answering 
yours. I do have a background of ac- 
cumulated facts. But why single me, or 
any other one preacher, for distinction? 
A short time ago a religious journal which 
I take and appreciate published a list of 
the twenty-five greatest preachers. Do 
you want my opinion of that list? It 
was a vulgarized one; it was an adver- 
tising dodge. I could name over a similar 
list of ministers just as eloquent, just as 
useful—stanch, sterling fellows from all 
the denominations. But several of them 
have never been heard of.” 

“You and I have listened to as good 
preaching on Main Street as on Fifth 
Avenue.” 

“Better,” he exclaimed. “Fifth Avenue! 
Talk with Dr. Jowett if you want to know 
what Fifth Avenue preaching is. like. 

“T have never sought publicity. All 
that has come to me has come without 
seeking. Editors and publishers suspect 
publicity-seekers. When asked to write, 
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be brief; but don’t compress so that the 
average mind cannot follow. Most of the 
books and articles I read could have pro- 
Claimed their message in half the length.” 

Readers will observe that Dr. Cadman 
says what he has to say in private con- 
versation as well as in public, yet always 
back of the direct words was the chari- 
table spjrit. 

In some way, I don’t remember how, 
the conversation drifted to spiritualism. 
He knew the subject was in the air, and 
acknowledged that it had contributions to 
make to religious interpretation. At the 
suggestion that some declared it the most 
progressive of all the religions when it 
came to an interpretation of the life after 
death, he ceased to talk and assumed a 
listening attitude. 


“Ministers are afraid of it,” I suggested. 


“Well, I wouldn’t be. I usually say 
what is in my mind to say.” 

“Why don’t you preach a sermon on it?” 

“I am not conversant enough with the 
facts. I never attended but one séance; 
that was in London some years ago. My 
grandmother, who had died when I was 
seven years old, came, so the medium said. 
She told me accurately all that had hap- 
pened to me, and said she would con- 
tinue to control me.” 

“Sound Spiritualistic doctrine,’ I re- 
plied. 

“You have suggested a sermon for me; 
let me suggest one for you,” said Dr. Cad- 
man with quick change of mood. “Take 
your text from the first verse of the first 
chapter of Hzekiel: ‘... As I was among 
the captives by the river of Chebar, . 
the heayens were opened, and I saw vi- 
sions of God.’ There’s a subject for you, 
with the sort of mystical background you 
appear to crave. Do you want to know 
what I’m going to preach about next Sun- 
day ?—Is Prohibition a Failure?” 

“Do you think it is?” I inquired. 

“Not at all, but the time has come to 
say certain things. Well, I must get ready 
for that lecture.” He stepped into an 
adjoining room, and I went over to the 
bed where he had been lying. Piled up on 
either edge were books, tracts, pamphlets, 
and magazines, some with strange titles. 
A person’s mind, in liberal measure, is 
what his reading makes it. If ever a 
man’s mental processes should be ver- 
satile, Dr. Cadman’s should, judging from 
. the variety of that literature. Among the 
books were, ‘Color,’ a book of poems by 
Countee Cullen; “Rahmedia,” stories of 
the South Sea Islands, by C. Harold Smith. 
Among the magazines was the Spectator, 
which he said—he had now joined me— 
was the greatest of English weeklies; 
Inter-America; the Christian Quarterly; 
Scribner’s; a journal on religious educa- 
tion; McClure’s; and “A Chronicle of the 
Community of the Resurrection.” This 
last he put in my hand with the injunc- 
tion to read it with care, for it described 
the mystic state of mind of Oriental 
peoples. “Eastern peoples have a depth 
of spiritual fervor,” he exclaimed. “Would 
that the Eternal Realities meant to us of 
the West what they mean to the East! 


Well, there is so much to read, and time 


presses. I don’t read as much as I used 
to, my eyes get tired.” 
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Dr. Cadman is not at all the grim and 
solemn ecclesiastic some of his pictures 
represent him. He is confiding and 
friendly. His mind is forever alert to 
accumulate facts. He will listen to a 
person whoever he is, provided he has any- 
thing to say; and his faith in the veracity 
of that person is captivating in its artless- 
ress, . 

I had hardly stepped inside the door 
before I was taken into his embrace, so 
to speak. But most certainly, the same 
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thing would have happened with any other 
accredited stranger, for I had never met 
him before and may never meet him again. 
Moreover I was after material for publi- 
cation. Interviewed persons have a right 
to be reserved in statement and attitude. 
We must mark him as one who loves his 
fellow men. 

“What are we going to do in the world 
to come?’ was a last question. 

“Carry on as we are carrying on here; 
and we shall, too, under better conditions.” 


“Angry Protests from Unitarians,” 


And an Episcopalian Editorial 


The Reader, let us suppose, is think- 
ing of what he will give to the Uni- 
tarian Foundation, which is just now 
the uppermost appeal for the Faith. 
A suggestion of what Unitarianism 
is worth, how much it is needed, comes 
out in bold relief in the following 
editorial in the Independent, a noted 
weekly journal, issue of November 14. 

[From the Independent, November 14} 


NCE in a long while a voice is raised 

[in the graduate publications of our 

schools and colleges] demanding the whys 

and wherefores, asking uncomfortable 

questions, refusing to swallow the ac- 
cepted, respectable formulas. 

Such a voice we recognized recently 


- among the editorial chorus of the Groton 


School Quarterly, a small, almost a family, 
paper published by the graduates of a 
small, but excellent, Eastern boarding 
school. Apparently, the editors had made 
in a preceding number a slighting refer- 
ence to the “anzmic negations” of Uni- 
tarianism, which had called forth angry 
protests from professing Unitarians. As 
an editorial reply to one of these letters 
we find the following: 


Now, we are not going to quarrel with 
the Unitarians. We cannot enumerate all 
their virtues, but, anyway, they are toler- 
ant. They have no Inquisition, no Anti- 
Saloon League, and no Ku Klux Klan, no 
Papal Bulls, and no Pastoral Letters from 
Dallas. 

They are for freedom, and so are we. 
They are against making anyone conform 
to any particular revelation, and so are 
we. And in a day when coercionists, 
from the National Security League to the 
Soviet Government of Russia, are or- 
ganized to force everyone into the mold 
of the particular manly Christian charac- 
ter which they happen to think desirable, 
when the Administration forbids Ameri- 
cans to talk about embarrassing subjects 
in Europe in time of peace, when Con- 
gress attempts to prevent the public prints 
from publishing the news of the day, when 
Oregon can pass a law compelling all chil- 
dren of its citizens to attend the public 
schools and be taught falsehoods, when 
Tennessee can proscribe the teaching of 
evolution, when a vast propaganda for the 
suppression of thought is conducted in the 
public schools under the guise of patriot- 
ism, when we are surrounded by govern- 
ment spies, hounded by ignorant legisla- 
tive committees, blackmailing demagogues, 
and benighted evangelical clergymen, and 


made into criminals by political fiat—in 
such a day we are not going to pick any 
fight with the Unitarians. 

Not much! Not while we believe that 
the primary purpose of education is to 
equip individuals who will vigorously, in- 
telligently, and relentessly resist tyranny 


- and seek the truth, whether the immediate 


issue involves taxation without representa- 
tion, human slavery, or the freedom of 
the mind. : 


Now this gives us cheer and hope. We 
are rebellious enough to like to see a man 
stand out for truth and against tyranny 
on general principles. Particularly, we 
rejoice to see a stubborn, stiff-necked atti- 
tude among the editors of a graduate pub- 
lication, as such papers are generally dis- 
tinguished only by a smooth acquiescence 
in things as they are and a rubber-stamp 
editorial proving that whatever is, is right. 
Such acquiescence is death to progress 
and to honesty. It is more often the rebels 
and the questioners who open up new 
horizons and struggle toward new goals. 


In Memory of Dr. Martineau 


A second memorial to Dr. James Mar- 
tineau with reference to his association 
with the Scottish Highlands has now been 
erected. Over the “Laird’s pew” 
Rothiemurchus Church, two miles to the 
south of Aviemore and a half mile from 
the Polchar, which was for so many years 
Dr. Martineau’s summer home, a beauti- 
ful memorial in carved wood has been 
placed, recording the fact that during his 
residence in the district he habitually 
worshiped there. The other memorial, on 
the roadside near the Polchar, tells of his 
residence near-by and his daughter’s good 
work in the district. It was unveiled in 
1913, and an appeal is being made for 
funds for its maintenance. 


Hot.is, N.Y.—How religion came to be 
and how it has met human need through 
the ages is being reviewed by Dr. William 
I. Lawrance in the Liberal Community 
Church, in a series of sermons which began 
on October 25 and continues to the end of 
the calendar year. This church was the 
first in Unitarianism to originate in a 
school of religion. The school was 
founded by his daughter, Mary Lawrance, 
while Dr. Lawrance was himself the secre- 
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HE MAIN DIFFICULTY during the 
first two of those meetings at Saratoga 


was the inadequacy of any hall in the 


place to serve as an audience room. This 
difficulty was being considered at one of 
the sessions in 1876 and a proposal had 
been made to build a suitable edifice, 
when the pastor of the local Methodist 
church, Mr. Sawyer, whose presence ap- 
parently had been quite unsuspected, arose 
and said that his church, which would 
could un- 
doubtedly be obtained for the purposes of 
the Conference. This proved to be a very 
handsome and commodicus auditorium, 
‘and there many meetings of the Confer- 
ence were afterward held. 

At the eighth meeting in 1878 steps 
were taken to establish a committee on 
Fellowship. As is usual in Unitarian 
assemblies, the proposal led to an ani- 
mated discussion, several free spirits feel- 
ing in it an ominous tightening pf the 
bonds of authority. They protested that 
the churches had a right to choose their 
ministers without regard to any gateway 
that such a committee might set up—a 
right it may be remarked, which they have 
fearlessly exercised up till this present 
time. The plan, however, was adopted, 
and the first Committee on Fellowship 
chosen was well calculated to allay the 
fears of the minority. Certainly Charles 
Carroll Everett and James De Normandie, 
who were put in charge of the Eastern 
branch, were among the gentlest tyrants 
ever given a place of command. 

At the ninth meeting a movement was 
started to provide the Conference with a 
paid secretary and treasurer, and to give 
it executive functions. This motion was 
the outcome of considerable unrest. It 
did not prevail, but led to the formation 
of a committee, which was to report at 
the following tenth meeting on the whole 
subject of the relations between the Con- 


ference and the American Unitarian As-. 


sociation. The situation was this: The 
American Unitarian Association was felt 
by many to be too much a Boston concern. 
The churches, moreover, had no standing 
in its organization, which was wholly 
made up of individual membership. On 
the other hand, many consciences were 
not content to have the Conference re- 
main, as they said, nothing but “a picnic,” 
however beatific that picnic might be. 
The report of this committee was read in 
1882 by the Hon. Dorman B. Eaton of New 
York. It was a well-considered document, 
recommending that on the whole no action 


of the proposed kind be taken. The Rev. 


Jenkin Lloyd Jones of Chicago made a 
-yigorous and somewhat vehement minority 


4 report in support of his contention that 


the Conference should set up for itself, 
as a working body. The risk of having 
two “Richmonds in the field” was thus a 
: t imminent peril. 

the American Unitarian Association, 
, had not been caught napping in 


‘launch. 
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this emergency. It had already before its 
board of directors a nearly completed plan 
for a system of delegate membership from 
the churches. This fact was stated in the 
discussion; and that statement, together 
with a strong speech by Secretary Reynolds, 
representing the Association, secured the 
adoption of the majority report. But there 
can be no doubt that the discussion was of 
great benefit in helping the officers of the 
American Unitarian Association to get their 
plan in part adopted. It was not takenasa 
whole, but that a start was made toward 
bringing that body and the churches into 
closer touch was due, in considerable meas- 
ure, to the influence of the Conference. 
This same tenth meeting produced a new 
tenth article which was added to the con- 
stitution, to the effect that nothing con- 
tained in that document was to be con- 
strued as an authoritative test of Uni- 
tarianism, or was designed to exclude from 
our fellowship any who, differing from 
us in opinion, were in sympathy with our 
practical purposes and aims. The fact 
that this article was adopted almost with- 
out debate, and with only one dissenting 
vyoice, shows that the chasm oyer which 
men had been contending was neither so 
deep or wide as some had imagined it to 
be. 

The eleventh meeting again gave power- 
ful backing to a project which the Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association was trying to 
Its directors wished to establish 
a Chureh Building Loan Fund to aid in 
the founding of new churches, and were 
proposing to set apart twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars for that purpose. In connec- 
tion with a paper on Church Architecture 
read by Mr. Robert S. Peabody, the Rev. 
Brooke Herford and Dr. Hale started a 
movement in the Conference to add twenty 
thousand dollars to that fund. They 
actually raised seventeen thousand on the 
spot. The result was that at the next 
meeting in 1886, I, myself, as secretary of 
a new board of loan-fund trustees, had the 
pleasure of reporting the great initial suc- 
cess of that undertaking. 

After this twelfth meeting in 1886 the 


Conference lost the privilege of holding its 


sessions in the Methodist Church at Sara- 
toga. It was said at the time that the 
sermon preached in that year by Dr. John 
W. Chadwick of Brooklyn was a little too 
much for Methodist nerves to bear. It is 
not probable, however, that Mr. Chadwick 
was responsible for this loss, or that his 
sermon, at most, was more than the pro- 
verbial “last straw” to break the camel’s 
back. The local church itself had always 
appeared well enough content with the 
existing arrangement; and doubtless it 
found good use for the sufficient remunera- 
tion which the Conference was glad to pay 
for the use of the building. But the 
Methodist Church at large had never been 
go well content. From outside came indi- 
eations that this invasion of a sanctified 
interior by the sons of Belial was regarded 
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by many as a scandal and disgrace. Since 
courage to face such criticism is not a 
strong point of the orthodox mind, it was 
probably only a question of time when this 
outside pressure was sure to have its way. 

Deprived thus of a suitable place in 
which to hold its meetings, the Conference 
went forth once more into the wilderness, 
and arrived, one year later, in the city of 
brotherly -love. This 1889 meeting in 
Philadelphia was not only a good but an 
excellent conference. It is memorable be- 
cause the preacher was Dr. William H. 
Furness, then eighty-seven years old, the 
music of whose voice still retained its 
perfect charm; and also for a Communion 
service conducted by Robert Collyer. 
Aside from a full complement of reports 
there were no less than twenty-one formal 
addresses given, most of them of high rank, 
covering a wide variety of topics. Yet 
amid all the richness of this mental re- 
past, the hearts of the delegates, scattered 
throughout a great city, were hungry for 
Saratoga. The Council was made aware 
of this feeling, which was so strong that 
it was decided to go back two years after- 
ward and make the best of whatever place 
of meeting it could find. The choice was 
between the Town Hall, which was both 
dismal and small, and a big, barn-like 
Convention Hall, built to accommodate the 
howling mob in the midst of which Ameri- 
can citizens still insist on nominating their 
candidates for public office. Both were 
well-nigh impossible. 

Still meetings were held there in 1891 
and 1894, the latter of which will perhaps 
be remembered by those who were present 
more vividly than any other similar occa- 
sion. The Conference then began with a 
splendid sermon by Prof. Francis G. Pea- 
body, and proceeded with much talk of 
the best kind. There were, for example, 
able addresses by Dr. Thomas R. Slicer, 
Judge Francis C. Lowell, and Dr. J. Estlin 
Carpenter of England. But the great fea- 
ture of fhat Conference was the final revi- 
sion of its constitution. For some time 
beforehand, several committees had been 
laboring on that job, though none of them 
were ready with a final report when the 
meeting began. There were more consul- 
tations at odd whiles between the regular 
sessions. Finally the committee of the 
Conference itself was prepared, through 
its chairman Dr. Hale, to make a definite 
recommendation. The original preamble 
and the two articles added later were put 
together and, as it were, boiled down into 
a resultant extract, or essence, which it 
was hoped would be to everybody’s liking, 
though past experience did not furnish 
much solid ground for that expectation. 

There has been some difference of opin- 
ion as to the authorship of what was un- 
doubtedly the test phrase in the report. 
That sentence I quote as follows: “These 
churches accept the religion of Jesus, 
holding, in accordance with his teaching, 
that practical religion is summed up in 
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love to God and love to man.” My own 
recollection is clear and distinct, and I 
“was sufficiently in the thick of it all to be 
fairly well informed as to what was going 
on, that this sentence as it stands was put 
together by Dr. Minot J. Savage. 

When the report was read, a consider- 
able amount of favorable comment was at 
once made. But the Rey. William C. Gan- 
nett and the Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer 
asked to have the vote deferred till after- 
noon, that they might give it further con- 
sideration, and this delay was granted. 
When the matter came up at the end of 
the afternoon session, there were further 
expressions of agreement with the report, 
and no voice of opposition was raised. 
The vote was then taken by acclamation, 
and it was unanimous. For the first, and 
perhaps for the last time, a large com- 
pany of Unitarians was entirely of one 
mind. The feeling of the moment was 
contagious, intense, profound. It seemed 
like a veritable baptism of the holy spirit. 
For once the stony-hearted and rationalis- 
tic Unitarian who, by the way, belongs 
almost entirely to the realm of fable, was 
melted almost to the point of tears. No 
one who stood in that gathering will ever 
forget it. After a moment of silence it 
was suggested that the Doxology be sung; 
and never did any company sing with more 
feeling, “Praise God from whom all bless: 
ings flow.” The meeting ended with a 
benediction by Dr. Hale. 

And here, perhaps, we may fitly consider 
that the Saratoga period also comes to an 
end. After some interval two more meet- 
ings were held in that place, as well worth 
while no doubt as any meetings it ever 
held. But the Conference then came as 
a visitant, and no longer like one return- 
ing to his established home. Moreover 
the wonderful social privileges of the great 
hotels could not altogether atone for the 
lack of a good hall or church in which to 
meet. The place was therefore finally 
abandoned by the Conference, and no 
further effort was made to impart an odor 
of sanctity to its unhallowed waters. 
During the period of its sojourn there, the 
distinguished gentlemen who presided over 
its meetings were, after Judge Hoar, Hon. 
John D. Long, Governor of Massachusetts ; 
Hon, Samuel F. Miller, Associate Justice 
of the United States Supreme Court; Hon. 
George W. Curtis, brilliant orator and 
editor of New York; and United States 
Senator, George Frisbie Hoar. The secre- 
taries during this time, after Mr. Batche- 
lor, were Rey. George A. Thayer, Rey. 
Russell N. Bellows, Rey. William H. Lyon, 
and Rey.. D. W. Morehouse. William 
Howell Reed, son of the founder of THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER, served through most 
of this period as treasurer. In this middle 
period, without in the least scanting time 
or attention before given to practical 
affairs, the Conference added to its. pro- 
ceedings a goodly list of papers given by 
many of its best scholars on topics of more 
pronounced intellectual interest. And 
this undoubtedly betokens some change in 
the Unitarian mind. At first that mind 
was not inclined to talk at much length 
about doctrines, whether other people’s or 
its own, being more interested in getting 
the will of God done wpon earth than in 
any philosophy of the universe. But as 
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time went on there came a growing sense 
of the importance of the problem presented 
in the much needed reconstruction of 
Christian faith, together with an increased 
desire to play some part in the reconcil- 
iation of religious and scientific thought. 
And its contribution to that end is by no 
means negligible, whatever effect one may 
suppose it to have produced. As one 
turns over the published proceedings of 
the Conference, he is impressed with the 
very high quality of those papers. Some 
of them can be found elsewhere; but there 
are others just as good that have never 
been reprinted. One wishes that a book 
might be made up containing at least a 
few of the best of these, which now no 
one save a casual historian is ever likely 
to see. ; 

This story, so far as we have gone with 
it, is more or less ancient history. We 
have been sketching an outline of events 
that transpired during the lifetime of 
former generations. What there is still 
to tell is so modern that a very brief sum- 
mary should suffice. Since the Saratoga 
period, the Conference has held thirteen 
meetings in other places, or fourteen in- 
cluding this present gathering; three in 
Washington, two in Atlantic City, and one 
each in Boston, Chicago, Buffalo, San 
Francisco, Montreal, Baltimore, Detroit, 
New Haven, and Cleveland. Since the 
death of Senator Hoar there have been 
four presidents: Hon. Carroll D. Wright, 
of Worcester and Washington; Hon. 
Horace Davis, of San Francisco; President 
Emeritus Charles W. Eliot of Harvard 
University, and Chief Justice William H. 
Taft. No words of mine are needed to 
add luster to the fame of these distin- 
guished men, though Mr. Wright and Mr. 
Davis did not possess, perhaps, the same 
amount of popular-renown that is attached 
to the names of the other two. But they 
were both among the foremost citizens of 
this Republic, widely known for their civic 
virtue and their great intelligence, and we 
may well be proud of their connection 
with our fellowship. After Mr. More- 
house, who was one of the most efficient 
agents of the work of church extension 
we have ever known, the Conference has 
had but two secretaries: Rev. Walter F. 
Greenman and Rey. Palfrey Perkins. And 
since Mr. Reed’s day there have been three 
treasurers: Richard Humphreys, Percy N. 
Atherton, and Perey W. Gardner. 

It would be interesting to recall the 
names of other laymen who have been 
prominent in the affairs of the Confer- 
ence, and whose presence has added both 
dignity and strength to its meetings. But 
their number is really too great to make 
the citation of such a list other than 
wearisome. Always the list of officers 
has included the names of men and women, 
as vice-presidents and members of the 
Council, which if not familiar to the 
country at large, as many of them were, 
had attained high eminence in that part 
of the country from which they came. 
These names are in themselves proof 
enough of the high level of character and 
ability on which our small group has 
always stood. 

The later meetings of the Conference 
have, on the whole, well maintained the 
high standard that was set in an earlier 
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time. A certain Kentuckian once re- 
marked of the fire-water of his native 
State, that while some of it might be 
better than other brands there was no 
such thing as bad whisky. This of 
course was before the days of prohibition. 
So we may say that while some of our 
meetings have excelled others in interest, 
we have never had a poor conference. The 
feast of reason provided has always been. 
if anything, a shade too rich, so that the 
ordinary digestion was obliged in common 
prudence to skip some courses. It would 
be invidious to select any program as an 
example of this overprovision of thought- 
ful and scholarly discourse, and one could 
not begin to, quote the authors and titles 
of some of these addresses without being 
led on and on in a path where there was ~ 
apparently no place to stop. 

Some criticism of the Conference has 
been heard because it was, as alleged, a 
mere “talking machine.” But the same 
remark might be made with equal pro- 
priety of almost any human being. Our 
hands and our feet have no ‘more swift- 
ness or cunning than the like members of 
other animals possess. It is man’s tongue 
that is his unique possession; and his gift 
of speech was the beginning of his more 
exalted career. In spite of the slur upon 
this gift implied in the motto, ‘Deeds not 
words!” there is nothing much better in 
the scale of values than good talk. And 
there would not be so many brave deeds 
did not the race possess a golden treasury 
of words out of which to draw incitement 
and aim. The Conference has indeed been 
a talking machine; but that was the role 
assigned to it at the beginning, and it has 
talked to some purpose. Now and again 
the flood of speech, both of the printed 
and audible kinds, so threatens to over- 
whelm and engulf us that we flee from 
it to whatever refuge of silence we can 
find. The multitudinous sound of human 
voices in a great concourse of people, 
where all are shouting to make themselves 
heard, is probably the worst and the most 
wearing racket that earth produces. But 
for none of these things ought we to be- 
little the worth or the influence of good 
talk. At least it does not lie in the mouth 
of a preacher to adopt that tone and pose. 

Meanwhile, speech has its fruitage in 
the realms of conduct and character. This 
Conference has helped to quicken and 
direct many springs of action. As already 
indicated, it has been of denominational 
worth in the effect it has produced on 
other denominational organizations. The 
fact that the Women’s Alliance may be - 
said to be its daughter is alone sufficient 
to justify its existence in the past. That 
organization began at Saratoga as the 
Women’s Auxiliary Conference, and in 
that subordinate capacity was accustomed 
to have a meeting of its own as part of 
the larger program. But after a few 
years, a growing sense of power and op- 
portunity led these ladies to set up a 
tabernacle of their own. Their inde 


‘pendence was not achieved without some 


show of opposition. Some thought that 
where the sexes had worked together so 
amicably in all our organizations, it was 
rather a pity for one of them to draw 
apart into a separate group; and they 


aes 


= mildly counseled against it. As. I was 


- myself a methber of that benighted band 


_ of critics, I am glad of the opportunity to 


q 
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on.” 
_ must smell as sweet, it does not matter so 


make public recantation of my error. 
This is the thirty-first and last meeting 
of the General Conference, though we 
trust that without any “mouldering” of 
the body its soul will still “go marching 
Since a rose by any other name 


very much what a collection of Unitarians 
may be called. Wherever they assemble 
and by whatever voice they are summoned 
to meet, some fireworks are likely to be 
developed among them; but there will be 
a great deal more of pleasant and inter- 
esting human intercourse, overshadowed 


‘by deep feeling of the infinite mystery by 


which we are all encompassed. 


= 
._~ 
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_ Both outside and inside our ranks there 
is no little speculation as to why our de- 
nomination has not become a great popu- 
lar movement. Now and again we are 
offered considerable advice as to the 
methods by which it can be made big and 
strong. But whatever may be in store 
for us hereafter, some of us are rather 
glad to have had our lot and part in this 
fellowship in days when its numbers were 
relatively few. Being a small group we 
have been almost entirely free from the 


‘burden and curse of ecclesiastical politics, 


which are about as bad as the secular 
brand of that article. We have also en- 
joyed great freedom and mobility, where 
large masses can only move at a snail’s 
pace. 

Altogether we have had a goodly heri- 
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tage; and we may be-pardoned for think- 
ing that our successors will need to de- 
velop great inventive capacity to make 
the future more enjoyable than the past. 
Even the more than common gift, as pre- 
siding officer, of the present President of 
the Unitarian Association may be heavily 
taxed to lead the autumn meeting of that 
body into paths that are higher or finer 
than those already trodden. It need be, 
then, with no sense of failure or frustration 
that we say farewell to our familiar Con- 
ference, and move over to become a new 
wing of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. On the contrary, we are migrating 
on a full tide of good-fellowship, good 
hope, and good cheer, with a lively expec- 
tation of better things yet to come. 
(Continued on page 1170) 


2.023 New Subscribers! 


A campaign conceived in and achieved by the churches 


HE REGISTER has entered upon its 

lists, as a result of the campaign for 
subscribers, October 18-31, 2,523 new 
names. . 

This remarkable result is due primarily 
to the co-operation of the ministers and 
active lay members who responded to the 
proposal of a campaign in their parishes. 

To Rey. Charles EH. Snyder of Sioux 
City, Iowa, belongs the honor of first sug- 
gesting the idea. 

More than two hundred parishes ac- 
tively participated in the campaign, and 
seventy-two of that number filled or ex- 
ceeded the quota that was allotted to them. 
They are published in a table on this 


_ page.. 


The whole work was done through the 
parishes; and without the extraordinary 
co-operation of the ministers by spoken 
appeal and printed notices in their calen- 
dars, as well as the zealous work of de 


yoted men and women, such great num- - 


bers could not have been obtained. 
The Circulation Department states that 
in all the yoluminous correspondence with 


every active minister in the denomination, 


and with many laymen and members of 


The Alliance, not one unpleasant or un- . 


favorable word was received. This is a re- 
markable record, and proves the exceeding 
loyalty of Unitarians. 

THe Recister desires to express its un- 
bounded gratitude for this response of the 
people, and promises to do its utmost to 
prove its words by producing an excellent 
paper every week in the year. 

It is believed that a Unitarian who 
reads THE Reeister will be a stanch, gen- 
erous, devoted Unitarian, and will help in 


the great cause of liberating the forces 
of religion for the progress of the world. 


In the box on this page giving the roll 


_ of quota churches, it will be noted that 


represent twenty-five States, and three 
how pets. distributed the new sub- 
m the other churches, subscriptions 


were received for people in the other 


twenty-three States in the Union, so that 


Tue REGISTER is covering the country. 
The greatest increase, as a result of this 
campaign, is in all parts of the country 
outside New England, though the additions 
in New England are larger in proportion 
to population than in other sections, not- 
withstanding the fact that the circulation 
hitherto in New England has been greater 
than that in any other part of the country. 


It is accurate to say that now the cir- 
culation of THE Reaistrer is country-wide, 
and that the paper is, and ought to be, 
reaching people of Unitarian and free 
church interests everywhere. 

The total paid-up and audited number 
of subseribers is now more than 10,000. 
This is by far the largest number in the 
paper’s history, and in proportion to the 
denomination it serves, it surpasses any 
other church paper in America. 


72 QUOTA 


Honor Roll in The 


Alameda, California 
Attleboro, Massachusetts 
Bloomington, Ilinois 
Chicago, Illinois 

(Unity Church) 
Dallas, Texas 


Davenport, Iowa Marietta, Ohio 


Long Beach, California 
Louisville, Kentucky 
(First Church) 
(Clifton Church) 
Lynchburg, Virginia 
. Madison, Wisconsin 


CHURCHES 


Register Campaign 


Peterboro, New Hampshire 
Richmond, Virginia 

Rowe, Massachusetts 

St. Cloud, Minnesota 

St. Paul, Minnesota 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

San Jose, California 


s in Canada. It is interesting to © 


Denver, Colorado 

Des Moines, lowa 

Dunkirk, New York 
Evanston, Illinois 

Fall River, Massachusetts 
Fort Collins, Colorado 
Framingham, Massachusetts 
Fresno, California 

Geneseo, Illinois 

Hollywood, California 
Houston, Texas 
Hubbardston, Massachusetts 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Keokuk, Iowa 

Knoxville, Tennessee 
Lancaster, Massachusetts 
Lawrence, Massachusetts 
Leicester, Massachusetts 
Lexington, Massachusetts 


Meadville, Pennsylvania 
Middleboro, Massachusetts 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Moline, [linois 
Montreal, Que., Canada 
Nantucket, Massachusetts 
Nashville, Tennessee 
New Brighton, New York 
Newburgh, New York 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
New York City 

(West Side Church) 
Niagara Falls, New York 
Northfield, Massachusetts 
Oakland, California 
Orlando, Florida 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

(Northside Church) 


Seattle, Washington 
(First Church) 
Sioux City, Iowa 
Stoneham, Massachusetts 
Toledo, Ohio 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 
Trenton, New Jersey 
Troy, New York 
Uxbridge, Massachusetts 
Vineland, New Jersey 
Virginia, Minnesota 
Washington, D.C. 
Waterville, Maine 
Westboro, Massachusetts 
Wichita, Kansas 
Windsor, Vermont 
Winnipeg, Man., Canada 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


Religion Around the World 


Men Do What They Think 


Hence, Religious Doctrines 


Basy-minded churchmanship, given over- 
much to subsisting on good feelings and 
good fellowship and overfearful of ‘doc- 
trine,” should heed these words from a 
great liberal Congregational preacher of 
England. He is T. Rhondda Williams of 
Brighton, English correspondent of THE 
Reeister. Writing in Christian Work 
(New York City), he says, in part: 

“In religion ideas are fundamentally im- 
portant. Some people seem to think that 
the essence of religion is feeling. But 
religion has never taken itself as mere 
feeling; it has always taken itself as a 
relation to some objective reality. And 
the fundamental thing in religion is the 
idea a man has of that reality. The idea 
we have of God is to determine the com- 
parative value of the things we think 
about... % , 

“Religion cannot continue as feeling if 
it is relinquished in thought. Religious 
thinking has been so much shaken up 
during the last century that many people 
have tried to give up thinking in religion 
and have tried to maintain it as an emo- 
tion, fed by symbolism and art and 
music. ... [But] one must be at liberty 
to use all his faculties in religion—think- 
ing, judging, as well as feeling. We must 
not give up the quest for valid religious 
ideas, nor give up the right of the indi- 
vidual mind to test them in experience. If 
we want to have a strong personal reli- 
gious life we must not let others do all 
the thinking for us... 

“Tt is hopeless to seek to maintain 
genuine religious feeling without some 
genuine religious thinking. We believe it 
would be true to say that the strongest 
religious emotions have sprung from reli- 
gious ideas entertained by the mind, from 

convictions of truth. Nor do we believe 
that religion can maintain its vitality 
without convictions organized in its ideas.” 

Mr. Williams is not ignorant of the psy- 
chology which has shown that most human 
conduct issues from instinct, impulse, and 
feeling, and that the “reason” for doing 
a thing is more often the attempt after- 
wards to justify the deed. But this is 
not true of the whole of conduct, he says. 
For that matter, as he puts it, “we have 
a great deal to do with deciding what sort 
of impulses we shall have; we can change 
their character if they are bad ones.” 
Hold the best things deliberately in the 
mind and they will give rise to the best 
impulses and feelings. Right thinking 
will lead to right doing. Mr. Williams 
concludes : : 

“We cannot help doing the things we 
constantly think. Those things suffuse 
our being; they not only produce action 
but they give quality. What a man is will 
constantly give quality to what he does. 
It is because so much being is wrong that 
so much doing is wrong... . 

“There is nothing like thinking the real 
thing, having an internal conviction so 
that action is demanded for the sake of 
character-consistency. Doing a_ thing 
because there is an inner demand for it 
and a conviction that it is right completes 
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the man. Let the kingdom of God come 
in our thoughts; let it grow in our minds, 
then we shall go out and do the things 
that pertain to it. The doing will then 
react upon the thinking, enlarge and en- 
rich the idea; more knowledge will come 
through living out our convictions.” 


No Cigiran Union in England Yet 


After four years of talking with the 
Church of England on reunion, the Free 
Churches in that country have brought the 
conferences to a close. They were acting 
through their Federal Council, a committee 
from which met time after time with an 
Anglican committee. But negotiations 
split on the question of the episcopacy and 
episcopal reordination of Free Church 
ministers. Any attempt at union under 
bishops would undoubtedly have split Non- 
conformity in twain; another company of 
Nonconformist churches would have 
sprung up. On the other hand, a specific 
safeguarding of the evangelical character 
of the Reformation under a plan of union 
would. have alienated the Anglo-Catholics. 
Although the Frege Churches did not need 
such testimony, they were pleased when 
the Anglican representatives at the con- 
ferences recognized the Free Church min- 
istry as “real ministries of Christ’s word 
and sacraments in the Universal Church.” 
Meanwhile, from time to time certain 
High Churchmen continue the bootless 
speculation toward reunidn of the Anglican 
and the Roman Catholic Churehes. 


General Feng Founds Seminary 


Feng Yu-Hsiang, Christian general in 
China, has gone Cromwell one better by 
founding a theological school for the train- 
ing of ministers in his army, and admit- 
ting as students only candidates who are 
able to bear hardship, live frugally, and 
undergo strict discipline. The school was 
scheduled to open November 1. The cur- 
riculum includes not only the Bible, homi- 
letics, and theology, but also Chinese 
classics, philosophy, and history, and the 
history of Chinese ethics, and courses in 
nursing and Chinese boxing. General Feng 
calls the seminary the Hung Tao (Vast 
Truth) School and he has for one of its 
purposes the eventual establishment of an 
indigenous church in China. 


New Editor of British Weekly 


Dr. John A. Hutton has entered into 
the editorship of the British Weekly, organ 
of the Free Churches in Great Britain. 
succeeding Rey. J. M. HE. Ross, who died 
this summer. Dr. Hutton has been preach- 
ing for about two years in Westminster 
Chapel in London, where he followed the 
great Dr. Jowett, and he was well known 


in America as one of the leaders in the. 


summer conferences at Northfield, Mass. 
The British Weekly was built up to its 
present standard and influence largely by 


‘Sir W. Robertson Nicoll. 


- members of the Board of Directors. ~ 


More Promise for the yee" 
Outside the Promised Land 


Motorbus transportation, a Jewish uni- 
versity, and extensive irrigation projects 
for using the water of Lake Tiberias and 
the River Jordan are signs of promise in 
the Promised Land. The gathering of 
the scattered children of Israel to their 
ancient homeland appeals to the sympathy 
and imagination of both Jew and Chris- 
tian. It is gratifying to the expounders of 
Biblical prophecy and the people who are 
zealous for racial self-consciousness. 
Good work has been done in Palestine, 
but with Gentile as well as Jewish labor. 


Recognizing all these things, the Christian . 


Century lays out some cold facts and 
warm assurances regarding the Jewish 
future. s 

Only a small proportion of the Jewish 
people, it says, are of the Zionistie per- 
suasion. They are prospering in other 
lands, and well-informed Jews know that 
the 14,000,000 persons of their race cannot 
inhabit a land that has room for not more 
than a million and a half population. The 
present population is less than 800,000. 
Of these, not one-tenth are Jews; the vast 
majority are Arabs and Syrians who have 
no intention of surrendering their rights. 
They have lived there for a half-dozen 
centuries and have better title fo the land 
than the present-day Jews, who are hardly 
as closely related to the ancient Hebrew 
as the modern Italians are to the Romans 
of Cesar’s time. - Even ardent Zionists are 
at hopeless divergence with regard to the 
Palestinian program, as was plain at the 
recent Zionist Congress in Vienna. Some 
of them stand for pushing the homeland 
project and insist upon the carrying out 


of the implications of the British man-— 


date; others see this as an impossibility 
and ask only full Jewish rights and op- 
portunities in Palestine. . 

Other projects hold out as good and 
better futures—farming colonies in Syria, 
Uganda, Argentina, Mexico, and Russia. 
Once the land of persecution, Russia is 
now a land of promise. THE REGISTER 


~has already made mention of the Russian 


colonization scheme. Already it has pro- 
vided homes for 30,000 people, while 
during forty years fewer than 50,000 Jews 
have found homes in Palestine. 

“The days of persecution for the Jew are 
past,” the article concludes. “Not in Rus- 
sia, Poland, Spain, or Syria is there pres- 
ent or future danger of the old pogroms. 
The Jew has free access to all lands, with 
accompanying opportunities. This includes 
Palestine. . . . But it does not mean that 
to him will be accorded any rights in 
that land, or elsewhere, not possessed 
equally by other races. ... The Jew will 
find his homeland, as the wisest of his 
race have affirmed, in the lands like 
America that have given him hospitality 
and opportunity.” 

Moving pictures for purposes of reli- 
gious education and propaganda are to be 
produced and distributed through the re- 
cently incorporated Religious Motion Pic- 
ture Foundation. Dr. John Finley and 
Dr. S. Parkes Cadman are among the. 


WORD AND WORK DEPARTMENT 


_ American Unitarian 
ig Association 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Samuzt A. Extoz, jax D., President 
_- Henry H. Fuuter, ee ardcer 
Lovis C. Cornisu, D.D., 
_ Administrative Vice-President. 
Parker E. Marean, Secretary 


In the Field 

~The October Sundays of the president of 
the Association, Dr. 8. A. Eliot, were given 
to the rededication service of the church 
at Amherst, Mass., an anniversary service 
‘at Detroit, Mich., and a rededication sery- 
ice at Clinton, Mass. He attended the 
meeting of the General Conference at 
Cleveland, and, in Boston, meetings of the 
Board of Directors, the Council of Reli- 
ligious Education, the Ministerial Union, 
the Cambridge and Boston Associations of 
‘Ministers, and numerous meetings of the 
Administrative and Building Committees 
of the Association. There have been 
luncheons with the Social Service Council, 
with the officers of the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention, and, in New York, meet- 
_ ings with the Executive Committee of the 
‘World Alliance, the Executive Committee 
of the National Society of Penal Informa- 
tion, the Board of Trustees of Hackley 
‘School, and dinner with the Committee on 
the Protection of Minorities in Hurope. 
On Sunday, November 8, he preached at 
Cornell University, at Ithaca, N.Y., and on 
the preceding evening met at a social gath- 
ering the members of the church in Ithaca. 
During the succeeding week he was in 
Detroit attending and presiding at some of 
the meetings of the World Alliance for In- 
‘ternational Friendship. Preaching ap- 
pointments in the near future are at 
Taunton and Fairhaven, Mass., and Lan- 
easter, Pa. On November 23, Dr. Eliot 
will preside at the annual meeting of the 
‘Massachusetts Federation of Churches in 
New Bedford. On the following day there 
is a luncheon of the presidents of our 
National Societies and a meeting of the 
Council of Religious Education. After 
the Lancaster, Pa., preaching appointment, 
there is a meeting in New York of the 
Executive Committee of the World Al- 


liance, followed by the Study Conference . 


on International Affairs in Washington. 
On Sunday, December 6, Dr. Eliot will take 
part in the rededication of the church in 
Rockland, Mass.; on the 7th, attend a 
meeting of the Cambridge Association of 
Ministers; and on the 8th, a meeting of 
the Board of Directors of the Association. 


EE. * Louis C. Cornish’s appointments 
have been as follows: October 4, Amherst 


and Beverly, Mass. ; October 8, New Hamp- - 


_ shire Conference at Concord, N.H.; October 
9, Proctor Academy ; October 14, Cleveland 
- Conference; October 18, Dedication of 
Parish House, Cincinnati, Ohio; October 
Meeting of the American Committee on 
Rights of Religious Minorities in New 
rk City; October 25, Essex Conference 


, 
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‘The New Unitarian Building 


’ The plans for the new Headquarters’ 
building in Boston have been accepted by 


* the Building Committee and the contracts 


have been let. The architects of the 
building are Messrs. Putnam & Cox of 
Boston, and the ‘contractors are The 
Boyle-Robertson Co. of Washington. These 
are the contractors who built All Souls 
Church in Washington. The lot is a deep 
and narrow one with light on.three sides; 
the front on Beacon Street, the rear on 
Joy Place, and the long side adjoining the 
State House lawn. 

The exterior elevations show a building 
of the Colonial type, appropriate to the 
site and carrying on the lines and general 
aspect of the adjacent buildings. In con- 
formity with these buildings and with the 
State House itself the first two stories 
of the exterior will be built of granite and 
the upper stories of brick. The restric- 
tions on the lot limit the height of the 
building, but there will be room for a 
basement and six stories. 

The interior plans show first a base- 
ment which contains the boiler room, the 
coal pocket, a men’s lavatory, and storage 
rooms for publication stock and janitor’s 
supplies. The first floor, which opens 
directly from Beacon Street, is devoted to 
the publishing interests. On the Beacon 
Street front is the Book Room. Back of 
that are three offices for the staff of the 
Beacon Press and the Publication Depart- 
ment. Then there is the women’s cloak 
room, and at the rear the shipping room, 
with exits on both Joy Street and Joy 
Place. Two elevators are provided, though 
only one will be installed at first. In 
accordance with the fire laws there are 
also two staircases, an open staircase in 
the front and an enclosed staircase at 
the rear. 

The second floor contains the general or 
common rooms. They are three in number, 
but the entire floor can be opened from 
front to rear and make one great room. 
The room on the Beacon Street front is 
designated as the Library, in the middle 
is the Reception Room, and on the Joy 
Place end is the Assembly Room, which 
takes the place of Channing Hall in the 


old building. This room can be shut off 
by folding doors. 

The designs of all the upper floors mi se 
large rooms at front and rear running 
across the full width of the building. On 
the third floor the Directors’ Room is on 
the Beacon Street front, and the Treas- 
urer’s quarters on the Joy Place. front, 
with the offices of the Association’s staif 
opening off the corridor between, and all 
overlooking the State House grounds. 

The fourth floor is chiefly occupied by 
The Alliance and THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
The main front room is the Fifield Room, 
which will be fitted by The Alliance as a 
parlor and committee room. The large 
rear room is the Library of The Alliance, 
and the desks of the Alliance officers will 
be in rooms adjoining these two large 
rooms. Between will be the editorial and 
publication offices of THE CHRISTIAN REG- 
ISTER. 

The final disposition of the fifth and 
sixth floors is awaiting the reply of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League to the invyita- 
tion of the Association to occupy, accord- 
ing to their choice, one or the other of 
these floors. If the invitation is accepted, 
the floor will be divided in accordance with 
the needs and desires of the officers of the 
League, but will presumably follow the 
design of the floor devoted to the officers 
of the Association. The remaining floor 
will be occupied chiefly by the Department 
of Religious Education in the large room 
on the front with adjoining offices, and by 
the Young People’s Religious Union in the 
large room in the rear and an adjoining 
office. 

The contractors expect to be able to 
complete the building within a year, and 
that expectation should be accomplished 
unless some untoward conditions arise. 
It is an advantage that the new Unitarian 
building and the addition to the Hotel 
Bellevue, which is to be erected on the 
site of the old Unitarian building, have 
the same architects and the same con- 
tractors. The two enterprises will go 
orward together and this will undoubtedly 
save both time and money. 
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at Marblehead, Mass.; November 3, New- 
buryport, Mass.; November 19, Amherst 
Agricultural College ; November 20, Ports- 
mouth, N.H. 


Carl B. Wetherell’s appointments hare 
been at Berkeley, at the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the First Church in San 
Francisco; at the Northern Conference at 
Portland, Ore.; at Victoria, B.C.; and at 
Seattle and Spokane, Wash. 


Dr. W. R. Hunt’s recent appointments 
have been at Mt. Vernon, N.Y., West Side 
Unitarian Church, New York City; Ridge- 
wood, N.J.; General Conference at Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Niagara Falls, N.Y.; Youngs- 
town, Ohio; New Brighton, NY.; Bal- 
timore, Md., and Northampton, Mass, 


During the month of October, Rev. 


.George F. Patterson filled the pulpit at 


Taunton, Mass. He preached at Bangor, 
Me., on November 1, and on November 8 at 
Houlton and Presque Isle. He visited 
Ellsworth, Bar Harbor, Calais, Farming- 
ton, and Waterville, Me., and preached at 
Chicopee, Mass., on November 22. 


The Temporary Quarters. 


The familiar quarters at 25 Beacon 
Street which for forty years have given 
shelter to much of the work of the Asso- 
ciation were vacated on Friday and Satur- 
day, November 13 and 14. The Reception 
Room, the Telephone Exchange, and The 
Alliance have found new quarters at 16 
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Beacon Street. The executive offices of 
the Association have found temporary 
quarters in. the Lawyers Building, 11 
Beacon Street. No. 25 is the next building 
west of the Hotel Bellevue and No. 11 is 
the second building to the east. The Asso- 
ciation could hardly have been more for- 
tunate in finding quarters so near to No. 16 
Beacon Street and so near the old location. 
The temporary offices occupy one wing on 
the sixth floor of the Lawyers Building. 
Except that they lack a committee room 
of adequate size, they are sufficiently 
commodious, and some of the familiar 
portraits line the walls. The rather mas- 
sive furniture from No. 25 fills these small 
rooms rather full, but there is room and 
light and air enough, and here for about 
one year the work of the Association is Lo 
be continued. Our visitors find amusement 
either in the complete secularization of the 
gospel in the Lawyers Building or in the 
introduction of the gospel into the law. 
It must be a good joke that works two 
ways. 


New Churches and 
Parish Houses 


The past few years of the life of our 
fellowship have been marked by the erec- 
tion and dedication of an unusual number 
of new and attractive church buildings. 
This building era continues with unabated 
vigor. This fall there have been succes- 
Sively dedicated the beautiful new church 
in Youngstown, Ohio, and the convenient 
parish houses at Pittsfield, Mass., and 
Cincinnati, Ohio. All of these enterprises 
have been facilitated by loans from the 
Association. The next dedication is likely 
to be that of the charming little church 
in Lynchburg, Va. This is a stone struc- 
ture on a conspicuous site facing on a 


terrace leading from the main business - 


section up to the Court House. The min- 
ister, the architects, and the building com- 
mittee have been most assiduous, and the 
result is a building which while small 
will be perfect of its kind. 

Two large building enterprises are under 
way in Chicago. On the south side the 
new building of All Souls Church is 
nearing completion and will provide all 
the accommodations at present needed by 
this growing society. On the north side 
the corner stone of the great new building 
of the People’s Church has been laid and 
construction is going forward. This is 
the largest congregation of our fellowship, 
‘and its proposed new equipment is in 
harmony with the power and prophetic 
future of the organization. 

Three new parish houses are either just 
‘about completed or in process. These are 
at Harvard, Mass., Peterboro, N.H., and 
the enlargement and transformation of the 
equipment at Buffalo, N.Y. The alteration 
and rehabilitation of the churches in 
Amherst, Clinton, and Rockland, Mass., 
have been so considerable that they are 
rededicated as practically new churches. 
The rededication services at Amherst and 
Clinton have been held, and that at Rock- 
land will be held on December 6. Two 
of these projects have been aided by loans 
or grants from the Association. The so- 
ciety in Franklin, N.H., is now planning 
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the rehabilitation of its church, and some- 
thing over $30,000 has already been 


pledged for the fulfillment of the new 


designs. 

The First Parish in Framingham, Mass., 
has now succeeded in raising a sum suf- 
ficient to justify the erection of the church 
unit of its proposed beautiful new plant. 
A building committee has been appointed 
and the plans accepted, but there is an 
unfortunate delay because of the dis- 
agreement between the County Commis- 
sioners and the Town of Framingham in 
regard to the layout and width of the 
adjoining highways. It is hoped that this 
difficulty can be soon overcome and con- 
struction begun. It is reported that the 
society in Germantown, Pa., has for- 
mulated plans for a new building and 
expects to begin operations soon, but the 
details have not been communicated to 
Headquarters. The next considerable 
building operation is probably that of the 
church in Los Angeles, Calif. The Asso- 
ciation is co-operating with the society in 
the purchase of a fine new location, and 
when the right time comes the present 
property on South Flower Street can be 
sold and the receipts, augmented by the 
subscriptions of the members of the society, 
will undoubtedly justify the erection of a 
handsome and representative building. 
The Directors of the Association have 
authorized the acceptance of offers 
received for the church properties in Jack- 
sonville, Fla., and Salt Lake City, Utah, 
with the expectation of using the receipts, 
or such portion as may be necessary, for 
the erection of new and better church 
buildings in more favorable locations. 
The Directors have also authorized the 
society in Niagara Falls to make a loan 
which will provide the means for the com- 
pletion of their church building. When 
it was dedicated, the money available did 
not suffice to finish the lower story in 
accordance with the architect’s design. 
The growth and vitality of the society now 
justifies the completion of the plans. Loans 
from the Association have recently been 
made to the church in Flatbush, N.Y., to 
help pay for the rebabilitation of the 
church after the fire of a year or two ago; 
to the church in Ellsworth, Me., to aid in 
the rebuilding of the foundation and the 
redecoration of the interior; to the church 
in Kalamazoo, Mich., for rehabilitation 
purposes; to the church in Milford, N.H., 


to help provide the addition of a dining 


room and kitchen; to the church in Col- 
orado Springs for a new heating plant. 

Letters have reached Headquarters in- 
dicating that the society in Spokane. 
Wash., is seriously considering the build- 
ing of a new church. The old property 
was sold some time ago and the church 
has been meeting for several years in a 
downtown theater. It now begins to 
feel the need of a new church home et 
its own. 


Department of Religious Education 


The Boston office continues to miss Dr. 
Buck in many ways, but her lovely spirit 
seems still to pervade the activities of the 
office where so much of her life was 
spent. ‘ 
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A selection from the services and hymns 
of the Beacon Hymnal, which Dr. Buck 
arranged, has been published as Beacon 
Hymnal Pamphlet No. 2 and is now ayail- 
able for our schools. It contains about 
eighty hymns and five services of worship, 


, and is available for schools which are not 


yet ready to adopt the Beacon Hymnal. It 
is cordially commended to the attention 
of schools interested. The price is ten 
cents per copy. 

Another publication of The Beacon Press 
of special interest to workers in the chureh 
schools is Dramatic Services of Worship 
by Isabel Kimball Whiting. Here are ten 
dramatic services of worship arranged to 
cover the various festivals and seasons 
of the church year. The book is of special 
value to those who wish to put on seasonal 
programs at Christmas, Easter, and so on. 
In addition to the services which are given, 
there are notes on costumes and properties 
which will prove of value, and references 
to manuals of worship, which make the 
book particularly usable. The attention 
of our church-school workers is further 
called to The Christmas Book published 
by the Playground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
(thirty-five cents), which contains a 
number of plays and games for Christmas 
with directions for children’s parties, lists 
of Christmas music, and aids in the cele- 
bration of that important festival of the 
chureh year. 

Several events of interest center in the 
Department of Religious Education in the 
New York office. On November 17 a 
series of demonstration classes will he 
begun at headquarters, the program for 
which follows: 


ovombey) 17. 
Dr. Adelaide T. Case, Professor Reli- 
gious Education, Teachers College, 
and teacher in Union School of Reli- 
gion, will teach the class just as she 
would in a regular session of the 
Union School of Religion. 


November 24. - 

Miss Edna L. Acheson, Secretary of 
the Association of Directors and Min- 
isters of Religious Education and a © 
graduate student in Teachers College, 
will teach a lesson on “Unexpected 
Situations Which Arise in Childhood 
and What Religious Education Can Do 
for Them.” 


December 1. 
Angus H. McLean, instructor in 
Teachers College, on “The Develop- 
ments of the Adolescent Curriculum, 
‘with Special Reference to the Project 
and Experience Ideas.” 


December 8. 
Robert P. Bridgman, Principal of the 
Union School of Religion and instruc. 
tor in Union Theological Seminary. 
Subject: “Can Teaching Make a Dit- 
ference: How, When, What Sort?” 


December 15. 
Dr. Goodwin B. Watson, Professor in 
Teachers College, on “Personality 
Problems of Children in ghunaeee 
Environment.” aD 
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The Alliance 

of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Christian Women 


- Room 10, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. Oscar C. GauiacuEr, President 
Miss Louise Brown, Treasurer _ 
_ Mrs. Carouine S. ATHERTON, Secretary 
Miss Exisasers B. Tuacumr, Asst. Secretary 


Boston Meetings in December 


December 4, 10.80 a.m., Cheerful Letter 
Conference, Bulfinch Place Church. 

December 7, 10.30 a.m., Monday Con- 
ference, Unity House, 7 Park Square. 
Subject: Notes from Central Europe and 


International Relations. Presiding Officer: 


Miss Lucy Lowell. Speaker: Mrs. Charles 
BH. St. John, 
~ December 9, 11 a.m., Social Service Com- 
mittee, Children’s Mission, 20 Ashburton 
Place. 

December 18, 11 a.m., Post Office Mission 
Conference, Bulfinch Place Church.: 


_ Executive Board in Cleveland 


On Tuesday, October 13, at 10 a.m., 
occurred the regular monthly meeting of 
the executive board in the parish house 
of the First Unitarian Church of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

There were present: Mrs Gallagher, 
Mmes. J. W. Sawyer, Brown, Atherton, 
Thacher, Budlong, Greenwood, Phalen, St. 
John, Sears, Nash, Pierce, Brandt, Capelle, 
Storer, Ford, Cavanagh, Daniels, Shewell ; 
Mrs. Roger W. Cutler, Miss Edith L. Jones, 
representing committees; and about 
twenty visitors including the executive 
committee of the Cleveland Alliance. 

The President announced the transfer of 
Alliance Headquarters to the second floor 
of 16 Beacon Street until the new home of 
the American Unitarian Association shall 
be completed. She is a member of the 
building committee. 

The Field Secretary told of the New 
York League booth at the exhibit of 
Women in Arts and Industries in New 
York City September 21-26. The at- 


’ tendance was better than in either of the 


two previous years and Unitarian lit- 
erature was handed to many who appeared 
to be earnestly desirous of reading what 


was offered. Mrs. John B. Nash of the 


League Committee paid high tribute to the 
service rendered by the Field Secretary, 
Mrs. Budlong, in meeting people and an- 
Swering questions. 

The Library Committee announced that 
for lack of room most of the books are to 
be stored and the library temporarily 
closed. The librarian of the Congrega- 
tional Library at 14 Beacon Street has 
offered the use of that library and will 
gladly send books in answer, to requests 
from our readers. A vote of thanks was 
passed to Rev. F. T. Persons, librarian, 
for this co-operation. 

- On receiving word of the offer of the 
board room of the Massachusetts Bible 


ged at 41 Bromfield Street, Boston, 


committee meetings during this transi- 
tion period, tendered by the secretary, Rev. 
H. Spencer, the board passed a vote 
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Word and Work Department 


of thanks and sincere appreciation of the 
courtesy. On the recommendation of the 
International Committee it was voted that 
last year’s appeals for India and Italy be 
completed from the collection taken for 
international work at the annual meeting, 
May 138, 1925. It was voted that $50 be 
given from the collection to the congrega- 
tion at Koénigsberg, Hast Prussia, toward 
the minister’s stipend fund, This is doing 
for the present incumbent what was done 
for Rev. Gertrud von Petzold when she 
served as minister. 

Miss Louise Brown was appointed to 
represent The Alliance on a joint com- 
mittee to plan for meetings at the Isles 
of Shoals in 1926. 

Two resignations were accepted with 
regret: that of Mrs. A. D. Warner of Wil- 
mington, Del., director for Hastern Penn- 
sylvania, who is slowly recovering from 
iliness, and that of Miss Z. HE. Stover, 
director of Minnesota, who is unable to 
continue because of new 2 eemanmm 
which she has assumed. 

Greetings were voted to be Sant to Al- 
liance women meeting in Portland, Ore., 
October 21, in connection with the sessions 
of the Northern Division of the Pacific 
Coast Conference, and also to the Asso- 
ciate Alliance of Northern California, to 
meet in Sacramento October 24. 

Greetings and congratulations were 
voted to Rey. and Mrs. A. H. Norman in 
recognition of their completion of thirty- 
five years of unusual service to the Unita- 
rian cause in Hanska, Minn, 

Directors from outside New England and 
the Middle States, who do not often attend 
board meetings in Boston, were greeted 
and made brief response. 

After the meeting, the members had 
luncheon together in the dining room of 
the church. As regularly happens at an 
out-of-Boston meeting this gathering in 
Cleveland promoted “acquaintance, co- 
operation, and fellowship,” and contributed 
to a better grasp of local and general 
problems, 


November Meeting in Boston 


The meeting of November 13 was held 
in the vestry of Arlington Street Church, 
Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. W. J. Drisko has been made a life 
member of The Alliance by the branch 
of Winchester, Mass., and Miss Hmma M. 
Newhall by that of West Newton, Mass. 

In memoriam have been placed the 
names of Mrs. M. Lizzie Cole, by the Al- 
liance of Billerica, Mass.; Mrs. Harriett 
Marsh and Mrs. Isabelle Brizzie, by that 
of Newburgh, N.Y. 

An appeal was endorsed for Pittsfield, 
Mass., toward furnishing the new parish 
house, and appeals were renewed for 
India, Italy, Hungarian Relief, and Mme, 
Loyson’s work. 

The executive board voted to stand back 
of the Unitarian Social Service Council 
again this year. 

The resignation of Mrs. C. G. Post, 
director for New York, was accepted with 
regret. 

On receiving official notice of the merg- 
ing of the South Congregational branch 
with that of the First Church, Boston, the 
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board voted a letter of sincere appreciation 
of past service, with good wishes for the 
future of the new combined branch. . 

Two new branches were reported: Stock- 
ton, Calif., Mrs. Harbert, president, care 
Dr. Harbert, Elks’ Building, Stockton; and 
the Women’s Evening Alliance of the 
Metropolitan District, Miss Anna Warren, 
president, 133 Hast 73d Street, New 
York City. 

The program committee for Alliance 
Week at the Isles of Shoals, 1926, was 
appointed, consisting of Miss. Louise 
Brown, chairman, Mrs. A. W.-Clay, Mrs. | 
C. M. Currier, Miss H. W. Greenwood, Mrs. 
A. M. Stanton, Miss M. B. Furness, and 
Mrs. F. S. C. Wicks. 

Cordial acknowledgments were received 
of greetings sent to Portland, Ore., and 
Sacramento, Calif. 

Reports from the Rocky Mountain 
region and six Massachusetts groups of 
branches brought word of continued 
loyalty. 


Manual Notes 


Will branch officers note the following 
changes and additions: Maine, Bangor, 
President, Mrs David A. Wasson, 173 Pine 
Street. New Hampshire, Charlestown, 
President, Mrs. Frank J. Wright, Secretary, 
Mrs. Harold P. Pratt; Milford, Secretary, 
Mrs. Francis P. Daniels; Wilton, Pres- 
ident, Mrs Lena L. Baldwin, Secretary, 
Mrs. Jennie F. Barnes. Vermont, Windsor, 
President, Mrs. Belle M. Ayers, 15 Union 
Street. Massachusetts, JBillerica, Cor- 
responding Secretary, Mrs. Leroy E. 
Spaulding; Boston, First Church, Pres- 
ident, Mrs William H. Brown, 304 Beacon 
Street, Vice-President, Miss Jane Cum- 
mings, Irving and Scott Streets, Cam- 
bridge; Braintree Junior Alliance, Pres- 
ident, Miss Sylvia Shippee, 80 Elmlawn 
Road, Secretary, Miss Grace Neal, 555 
Washington Street, Treasurer, Miss Olive 
Dunham, 7 Ellsworth Street; Brookfield, 
Secretary, Miss Louise C. Newhall; Green- 
field, President, Mrs. Homer 8. Taylor, 185 
High Street; Groton, Secretary, Mrs. 
Helen E. Christensen; Lexington, Record- 
ing Secretary, Mrs. Philip B. Perry, 35 
Clarke Street; Pepperell, President, Mrs. 
Lawrence Morgan; Salem, First Church, 
Recording Secretary, Miss Annie L. War- 
ner, 38 Summer Street; Scituate, Sec- 
retary, Mrs. Martha A. Clapp, Cohasset ; 
Wellesley Hills, Corresponding Secretary, 
Mrs. John R. Nichols, Laurel Avenue. 
New York City, The Women’s Evening Al- 
lianee of the Metropolitan District, Pres- 
ident, Miss Anna Warren, 133 East 73d 
Street, Recording Secretary, Miss D. 
Louise Henderson, 102 Hast 20th Street, 
Corresponding Secretary, Miss HEmily 
Stalp, 13898 Bristow Street, Yreasurer, 
Miss Catherine Cochrane, 628 West 114th 
Street. Canada, Toronto, President, Mrs. 
L. Hendry, No. 1 Rectory Road, Weston. 
Illinois, Chicago, All Souls, President, Mrs. 
F. L. Bryant, 4535 Greenwood Street, Sec- 
retary, Mrs. L. UL. Drunheller, 10327 
Vernon Avenue. Social Service Council, 
Treasurer, Mrs. Allen Smith, 15 Forest 
Street, Lexington, Mass. Newburyport, 
President, Mrs. Oscar Nelson, 310 High 
Street; Roslindale, President, Mrs. F. A. 
Packard, 10 Tappan Street. 
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News from Unitarian Churches 
in India 


It will be remembered that this little 
group of churches in Northeastern India 
was the result of H. K. Singh’s mission- 
ary zeal. He became a Unitarian about 
forty years ago by reading a volume of 
Channing’s works distributed by C. H. A. 
Dall, the Unitarian missionary in India. 
Mr. Singh gave as much of his time as 
could be spared from his government posi- 
tion, every rupee he could save, and 
‘finally his life from overwork, to spread 
the faith that was so dear to him. His 
death two years ago left a solemn obli- 
gation to his people to carry on in the 
same spirit, though they have meagre 
incomes for the support of large families, 
and very little free time. To encourage 
these Unitarians in such a crisis The 
Alliance made an appeal to the branches 
last year for $500. A recent report of 
the condition of these churches is signed 
by the president of the Khasi and Jaintia 
Hills Unitarian Union, U. Konjro; by the 
secretary, E. Harris, and by the treasurer, 
Mr. Khro Balieh. These interesting para- 
graphs show what is being done there: 

“The officers wish to say that the 
churches are in far better condition at 
present than in the previous year, and 
this is mainly due to the help given by 
the Women’s Alliance. As you know, the 
Union for some years past derived no 
regular help from outside, and even the 
help we got now and then was quite in- 
adequate for the purpose, so the work 
was mainly carried out by volunteers 
and honorary officers. It is a great relief 
to us at present to be able to station paid 
workers in eight of the churches, and al- 
low the officers to do other important 
work. However, even now the major 
part of the work is borne by representa- 
tives of the churches, and by the officers. 

“At present we have some firm and de- 
termined young men who consider it to 
be their sacred duty to help the Union. 
These, with the officers and representa- 
tives, visit the churches now and then to 
encourage the work and the members. 
There are altogether ten churches. The 
members raise weekly and monthly sub- 
scriptions for their churches, and an an- 
nual subscription for the Union. 

“The Jowai church is the mother church 
of all in these hills, and shows good prog- 
ress. The members have made their in- 
fluence felt in the whole village. Six chil- 
dren were baptized and two initiated into 
the church with hopes of more in the fu- 
ture. There is no paid member here. The 
attendance at the meetings surpasses that 
of other years. People of other denomi- 
nations always attend the meetings. ‘ 

“The Nongtalang church is nearly as 
old. It suffers much from the loss of its 
leading members, but strives hard to re- 
gain its former position. It still pos- 
sesses energetic members who never flinch 
from hard work, chief among whom is 
Kat Pohrmen. This church is often 
visited. 

“At the Raliang church five children 
were baptized and four were initiated 
into the church during visits from officers. 
The attendance at the meetings is good 
and the members are very earnest in the 
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work: of the church.- A new chapel is 


going to be erected in the near future. 
“The present worker at the Umkhyrmi 
church is very pleased: with his work and 
is loved by all the members of the church. 
There are three meetings a week and the 
worker has a morning class to teach the 
small boys and girls. In previous years 
this church was supported by the sub- 


seriptions of the women of the different 


churches. 

“The Padu ahwiek owes its origin and 
existence to U Ksi Lyngdoh, a man who 
devoted much to the cause of the Unita- 
rian faith. In spite of his ill health he 
struggles hard to set this church on a 
firm basis. A worker is now assisting. 
The church is in a very satisfactory con- 


- dition. 


“The Posie ‘church is about twelve 
miles from Jowai. The women take a 
very active part in this church, which is 
in great need of a new chapel. There is 
very little hope of this piece of work at 
present. 

“Most of the members of the Tynring 
and Mawpdang churches are women. Mrs. 
A. Roy takes great interest in the work 
and made a touching appeal at the last 
Annual Meeting of the Union for a paid 
worker for this church. The grant made 
by The Alliance enables us to respond to 
this appeal. Now the condition of the 
church is far better than in previous years. 

“The Mawpat and Laban churches re- 
main about the same, with a paid worker 
at the former place, and volunteers at the 
latter. : 

“The Nongthymmai church has made 
much progress in the past three years. 
The worker is a woman, named Merisi 
Bon, who is very active and is loved by 
all. The members are very earnest in 
their work for the church, which inspires 
its life and spirit in the neighboring 
churches by sending its members to visit 
those churches often, and by holding cir- 
cuit meetings.” 1 

Another member in writing to the Sec- 
ond Church, Boston, Post Office Mission 
Committee, which has for about thirty- 
five years sent literature, tells of the great 
pleasure it gave the members of the Union 
to read in THe Recister about the Cen- 
tenary celebrations, and speaks with grat- 
itude of the money received from The 
Alliance. 

The women of these churches save out 
handfuls of rice morning and evening 
from their scanty supply, for workers in 
the churches, and some laborers earning 
only eight cents a day make regular 
pledges for the needs of the church. The 
workers who are employed with Alliance 
money receive not more than six dollars 
a month, and there are no paid ministers 
or missionaries. Can you see what our 
help means to this group of. churches? 

MartHa E\veretr St. Jonn. 


A new club has been formed at the 
First Parish Church, Dorchester, Mass. 
It is called the “Meeting House Club,” and 
is composed of the older young people 
who have banded together to promote the 
social life of the parish and assist the 
church through personal service and fi- 
nancial aid. 
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Near East Relief 


The executive board calls the attention 
of Alliance women to the observance of 
International Golden Rule Sunday, on De- 
cember 6, 1925, when all who will are re- 
quested to remember the 35,000 orphans 
of the Bible lands and help provide for 
their maintenance and training. Last 
year, this Sunday, which carries a peculiar 
dramatic appeal, was observed in fifty 
countries, in many cases by people who 
partook of a simple meal without luxuries, 
and by this self-denial entered into fellow- 
ship with the orphans and made the more 
generous contribution to their needs. A 
resolution endorsing Near East Relief was 
unanimously adopted by the General Uni- 
tarian Conference in its recent session in 
Cleveland, Ohio, but it is for individual 
action to put meaning into that resolu- 
tion. Remittances may be sent to the 
local treasurer, or to Near Hast Relief, 
151 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Memorial to Miss Floyd 


In many ways the Isles of Shoals has 
a strong appeal for all those who have 
ever attended any of the summer meet- 
ings. Just now there is a special appeal 
to those who know the islands and those 
who loved Miss Mallie J. Floyd. It is 
planned to establish a memorial to her 
by making over her room at the hotel 
and using it for the occupancy of speakers. 
Friends who desire to help may send con- 
tributions to Mrs. William B. Nichols, 
either at Quincy, Mass., or at Alliance 
Headquarters, 16 Beacon Street. It is 
hoped that sufficient money will be raised 
to form a small endowment fund in order 
that the room may always be kept in 
good condition. 


Appeals 


In addition to the appeals listed last 
month, three more for definite amounts 
have been approved ‘and are herewith 
presented to the branches 

The Alliance ‘branch at Pittsfield, Mass., 
has been working faithfully and earnestly 
in the furnishing of their new parish 
house. They now have a splendid plant 
in a strategic position and are making 
themselves felt in the community to an 
extent that leads one to hope for the 
development of a strong Unitarian center 
in the near future. : 

The appeals for the International Work 
are similar to those of last year, and any 
details in regard to them may be ascer- 
tained from Mrs. St. John, the chairman of 
the committee. Suffice it here to say that 
the appeal for Italy has been approved at 
$100 more than last year because the ~ 
work accomplished in the two centers, 
Turin and Florence, seemed to make the 
increase neeessary. ~ 

The appeals stand as follows: 


Green Harbor, Mass........ 5 xin. 3's as cnn 
Lynchburg, Vai.....<steecvenma se tte case 409 
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Channing House Student. sete teen eens 443 
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aaa Relief (unlimited) 
Mme. Loyson (unlimited) 
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Young People’ s Religious 
‘Union 
GENERAL HEADQUARTERS 

16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
New York Caicaco San Francisco 
299 Madison 105 8. Dearborn 610 rie 
“Avenue ‘Street = Ss Build 
“Truth, Worship, and Service’ : 


A Unique Initiation Service 


The following interesting communication 
_has been received from one of the Pacific 
Coast directors, Mrs. Irene B. Backus: 

“The Los Angeles Fellowship recently 
inaugurated an initiation service for its 
members. A growing sense of the im- 
portance and value to themselves of their 
society has led them to wish to recognize 
in some fitting and dignified way, their 
membership in it. As a result of their 
joint planning, the first initiation was 
held on Sunday, October 11, when the eight 

members of the executive board were made 
charter members. Following a supper and 


_ business meeting, in the quiet and privacy 


of this little room, they carried through 
a simple, but sincere, ritual, each pledge- 
ing himself to the ideals for which the 
society stands, Truth, Freedom, Character, 
and Service, and each receiving the 
Y. P. R. U. pin which is to be a symbol 
and reminder of his pledge. 

“Business meetings at which other ini- 
tiations are to be held will occur once a 
month. 

“The young people are finding that as 
their sense of loyalty and devotion to 
their own society grows, it in. no wise 
lessens, but rather increases the loyalty 
they share with their church and with the 
larger Young People’s Religious Union of 
which they feel themselves a part.” 


Peace Parade Float 


The Y. P. R. U. societies of the Greater 
Boston district co-operated with the Gen- 
eral Parade Committee of the Federation 
of Churches in the Armistice Day Peace 
Parade by producing a float under the 
direction of Archie Reid of Cambridge, 
Mass. Mr. Reid was assisted by a com- 
mittee of four, Barbara Glidden of Dor- 
chester, Mass., in charge of cast, project 
and design; Dorothy Sommers of Dor- 
chester, costumes; Kermit Houghton of 
Dorchester, transportation; and Percy 
Anderson -of Reading, Mass. The float 
represented the Spirit of Youth driving 
out War, and Leading in Truth, Worship, 
and Service. Harriet Knowlton of Rox- 
bury, Mass., was the central figure of the 
tableau as Mae Bradford’s conception of the 
Spirit of Youth. Other members of the 


- cast were War, John Cheney, Dorchester ; 


Truth, Thomas Knox, Dorchester; Wor- 
ees Jean Lees, Belmont, Mass; and 
Margaret Ricker, Dorchester. 
_ Frederick G. Maslen of West Somerville, 
s., carried the decorative shield bear- 
the ¥. P. R. U, motto: “The Spirit of 
in the Life of the Church is the 
of the World.” 
.. Sret eck ey 't) 
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English Fellowship of Youth — 


During the past few months, the Young 
People’s Religious Union has been econ- 
ducting interesting correspondence with its 
English counterpart, the Fellowship of 
Youth. In addition to the customary ex- 
change of salutations, there has been ex- 
pressed by both of these organizations an 


earnest desire to work together, in so far as » 


the intervening distance may permit, and 
endeavor not only to maintain an occa- 
sional exchange of their ideas and policies, 
but, if possible, an exchange of workers as 
well. The Fellowship of Youth, in its 
latest communication, has included a 
report of its activities during the past 
year. 

There are seven active local affiliated 
branches of the Fellowship, located at 
Birmingham, Cardiff, Knutsford District, 
Leeds, Liverpool, London, and South 
Shields. Less active branches are main- 
tained at Oxford, Cambridge, and Hull. 
' The first conference of the Fellowship 
was held at Manchester College during the 
Easter season of 1924. The second con- 
ference was held at Repton in August, 
1925. Both conferences have been con- 
sidered successful as regarding attendance, 
inspiration imparted, and.work accom- 
plished. A meeting was held during Whit 
Week on the invitation of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association. The 
speaker's included Rev. J. Eliot, Rev. J. A. 
Pearson, Miss Margaret James, interna- 
tional secretary of the American Student 
Federation of Religious Liberals, and Mr. 
Noordhoff of the Leyden International 
Bureau. 

Throughout the year, the council pub- 
lished and circulated a series of pam- 
phlets: “Aims and Constitution,” “Origins” 
and “Program—1925.” <A typed “Annual 
Report” was sent to all branches. The 
new members of the Unitarian churches 
enrolled in the Harvest of Youth, a cam- 
paign under the auspices of the Inquirer, 
were invited to join the Fellowship. A 
magazine in two-page form has been edited 
with articles and news from various 
branches. This activity has. proved ex- 
ceedingly useful as a means of expression 
and communication among the members, 
but to date, it has not enjoyed a suf- 
ficiently wide circulation to render it self- 
supporting. 

The Fellowship held a camp in con- 
nection with the Easter 1924 conference, 
and a second in August, 1924, at Oxford 
attended by twenty members. The latter 
was an effort to interest the young people 
in supporting the Dutch International 
Peace Week of Youth, and otherwise, 
purely a holiday event. Two camp funds 
are maintained; one for the purpose of 
camp equipment, and a second for in- 
viting those to camp who in no other way 
could afford the expense. Boys from 
Dingley Place Mission, London, have twice 
been taken to camp, once at Oxford, and 
once to the new London permanent camp 
site at Eastcote, near Harrow. 

The Fellowship is affiliated with the 
Leyden International Bureau, an organi- 
zation making contacts with its member 
groups in the various countries of the world 
by circulating news through the inter- 
national correspondents of the movements 


represented. It was the sponsor for the In- 
ternational Peace Week of Youth held in 
August, 1924. Post cards and letter seals 
were circulated as the Fellowship’s part 
in the Peace Week program, in addition 
to the three Oxford meetings held respec- 
tively in consideration of “Esperanto,” 
“The Causes of War,” and “The Balkan 
Question.” The last topic was discussed 
in the presence of students from Bulgaria 
and Hungary. Effective contacts have 
been made with the United States through 
Miss James of the Student Federation, and 
Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, president of the 
American Unitarian Association. Cor- 
respondence groups have been formed 
between four Bulgarian girls and members 
of the Fellowship. Four guests from 
Holland attended the camp at Repton, and 
two remained for some weeks to study 
English life and customs. 

Contact has also been maintained with 
the Federation of British Youth Move- 
ments (more recently known as the British 
Federation of Youth), ideas being con- 
stantly exchanged by means of debates 
and rambles. 

In her last letter, the present secretary, 
Margaret H. Roscoe, writes: “This year we 
are planning to hold a conference at 
Manchester College, Oxford, in the Easter 
season, from Thursday, April 2, to Tues- 
day, April 7. The subject is to be “Social 
Service and Education.’ In the first 
week of August, we hope to hold a 
holiday camp probably in North Wales. 
At either of these we should be delighted 
to see any members of the Young 
Peoples Religious Union. We also would 
like to know you. Let us or our inter- 
national secretary know as the time 
approaches, and we will make arrange- 
ments. If any of your young people are 
over at any other time, do let us know. 
If they would like to see anything of the 
Fellowship of Youth, we would do our 
best to show them.” 


South Middlesex Federation 


The first religious meeting of the season 
was held with the Henry C. Parker Union 
of Woburn, Mass., on Sunday afternoon 
and evening, November 22. At the after- 
noon session, there was general singing by 
the young people and an address, “What 
Is Modernism?” by Rey. Samuel McComb, 
D.D., Dean of the Episcopal Theological 
School, Cambridge, Mass. Supper was 
served by the entertaining society between 
the two sessions. There was also a roll 
call and social hour. The devotional 
service in the evening was addressed by 
Rey. Charles L. Page, formerly pastor of 
the Ruggles Street Baptist Church, Boston, 
Mass., on, “What is Fundamentalism?” 
Following both of these addresses, ques- 
tions were answered by the speakers. 

These discourses were the first of five to 
be sponsored by the Religious Committee 
of the Federation on, “What Are The Reli- 
gious Movements Around Us?’  Sub- 
sequent addresses, “What Is Judaism?” 
“What is Catholicism?’ “What is Unita- 
rianism?’ will be presented at intervals 
during the year by speakers interested and 
absorbed in these various movements. 
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Pegasus Arrives 


A worthy cotemporary of the Sand- 
Piper, that unique, if impromptu, literary 
effort of the young people’s Star Island 
Conference, has been brought to life in 
Pegasus, the most recent enterprise of the 
Young People’s Religious Union. If Vol- 
ume I, No. 1, issued a few weeks ago, is 
a fair sample of what may be expected in 
the future of this magazine, its success 
should be considered already well. estab- 
lished. When, where, and how its name 
was selected has not yet been disclosed, 
but the reason for the choice has appar- 
ently been adequately set forth by its 
“colyumnist,” Hans A. Walleen. “Let us 
think of Pegasus as the snow-white horse 
of the morning, the Youth of the Day, 
spreading his wings with a muffled thunder 
and flashing upward to empyrean heights 
amid a shower of sparks from his golden 
heels.” 

The publication of Pegasus is not in 
any way intended to supplant the 
Y. P. R. U. Word and Work section in 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. The intention 
is, rather, to supplement the latter in an 
effort to appeal more directly to the young 
people of the Unitarian churches. THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER will continue in its 
formal way to broadcast to all interested 
the activities of the Y. P. R. U.; in the 
columns of Pegasus it is desired to present 
this and other information in a more 
personal manner, and, so far as possible, 
induce the young people themselves to 
submit articles respecting the ideas and 
policies for which they feel the organiza- 
tion should stand. Again, it is intended 
to publish articles of an inspirational 
nature and of primary interest to young 
people written by prominent adherents of 
the Unitarian or other liberal faiths. 

Pegasus is published from the New York 
Office of the Y. P. R. U., 299 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City. It will appear 
monthly nine times during the year. The 
editorial staff for the first issue was com- 
posed of Homer Rockwell, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
managing editor, Archie Reid, Cambridge, 
Mass., Harry W. Haynes, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
Alan Marples, Meadville, Pa., and Philip 
S. Keeler, Chicago, Ill. The staff has 
recently been reappointed by the national 
Board of Directors as the permanent edi- 
torial board for the present year. 

The subscription price of Pegasus is one 
dollar for the year. It is hoped that every 
Unitarian young people’s society will sub- 
seribe, regardless of whether or not it is 
affiliated with the Y. P. R. U. Where at 
present there is no. young people’s society, 
it is suggested that the Laymen’s League 
chapter or the Alliance branch subscribe 
in the name of the young people, for such 
a magazine might assist, materially in 
interesting and arousing the young people 
to organize. Also, the individual members 
of the Y. P. R. U. are asked to support 
their new enterprise liberally. 'To be self- 
supporting, at least 2,000 subscriptions 
will be necessary. If you are pleased with 
the possibilities as displayed in the first 
issue, send along your dollar to the Uni- 
tarian Headquarters, 299 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 


The next Word and Work Department will appear in THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER of December 24, 1925 
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Town and Gown Club 


The first gathering of the Town and 
Gown Club for the present season was 
held under the joint auspices of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League and the Young 
People’s Religious Union in Unity House, 
Boston, Mass., on November 17. All Uni- 
tarian young people living away from 


Jhome and studying or working in the 


vicinity of Boston were invited. The pres- 
idents and secretaries of the various 
Greater Boston Y. P. R. U. societies acted 
as hosts. 

The guests of the occasion were Robert 
Lincoln O’Brien, editor of the Boston 
Herald, and James R. Liddy, then playing 
title rdle in “The Student Prince,” 
at one of the Boston theaters. The pro- 
gram also included special music and 
dancing. 

The matrons for this first gathering were 
Mrs. William L. Barnard, Miss Evelyn 
Sears, Mrs. Robert H. Schacht, and Mrs. 
Percy G. Bolster. The committee for the 
young people was composed of Arthur W. 
Olsen, chairman; William Rice for the 
Boston Federation; Hlizabeth Thompson 
for the South Middlesex Federation; Starr 
Allyn, Emerson College ; Elizabeth Lindsey, 
Radcliffe; Helen Neff, Simmons; Oliver 
Lay, Harvard; Jerome Tripp, Boston 
University; Laurence Littlefield, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, and 
Greta Sundholm, Tuckerman School. 


Boston Federation Play 


In emulation of the success many times 
achieved by the dramatic efforts of the 
Young People’s Religious Union as a 
national body, the Boston Federation 
announces as its first play, ‘The Dover 
Road,” by A. A. Milne, to be presented in 
Beacon Hall, Brookline, Mass., on Friday 
evening, December 18. Following the en- 
tertainment, there will be dancing until 
one o’clock. 

The cast of “The Dover Road” will in- 
clude Roland B. Hoag of Dorchester First 
Parish, Caroline Anderson of the First 
Church in Boston, Marion Houghton of 
Dorchester, Norman Jessop of Brookline 
Second Church, Harvey Norman of Rox- 
bury, Roderick McKenzie of Roxbury, 
Wayne H. Latham of Brookline Second 
Church, Ruth A. Bates of Brookline, 
Edith L. Irving of Dorchester, and Herbert 
Ellison of Brighton. Ransom F. Carver of 
Brookline First Church will be the busi- 
ness manager. 

The Boston group will be the center of 
attraction for all the federations on 
December 18. Tickets may be obtained 
from the manager, the cast, or at the 
Y. P. R. U. office, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Bay Shore Federation 


The initial function of this year’s pro- 
gram was a Hallowe’en Party in October 
with the members of the Peter Hobart 
Club, First Parish in Hingham, Mass., as 
the committee and hosts. Ninety guests 
were present. 

The first religious meeting of the Federa- 
tion will be held on December 6 at Norwell, 
Mass. 
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The Federation has begun the publica- 
tion of a monthly bulletin. The first 
issue contained items of news from the 
affiliated societies and interesting articles 
of general interest as well. 


Directors Meet in New York 


The November meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Young People’s Religious 
Union was held on Sunday, November 8, 
at Unitarian Headquarters, New York 
City. Those present were Edward P. 
Furber, president; Charles §8. Bolster, 
Marion I. Lord, and Helen Tufts, vice- 
presidents; Ruth Twiss, secretary; Harry 
W. Haynes, Weston Howe, and Alan 
Marples, directors. Others sitting in at 
the meeting were Sara Comins, executive 
secretary ; Nancy B. Harsh, Middle Atlan- 
tic field secretary; Gerald Traub, Jenkin 
Hockert, Homer M. Rockwell, and Hans A. 
Walleen of the executive staff of the 
Metropolitan Federation; and Benjamin 
Farnsworth of the Y. P. R. U. commitee 
on student work. 


Young People’s Week 


Young People’s Week, with the sanction 
of the local churches, will be observed 
throughout the American Unitarian denom- 
ination from Sunday, February 7, to 
Saturday, February 13, 1926. The first 
day will be the customary Young People’s 
Sunday. It is hoped that each Y. P. R. U. 
society will endeavor to arrange a dignified 
and ‘reverent young people’s service in 
observance of the day. Details of the 
plans being formulated for Young People’s 
Week will be published in a subsequent 
issue of the Word and Work. 


Broadcastings 


Unity Club of the Second Unitarian 
Society in Brookline, Mass., presented 
three one-act plays on November 14. The 
plays were: “The Man Without a Head,” 
“The Big Event,” and “Suppressed 
Desires.” 


The Duxbury, Mass., Y. P. R. U. is con- 
ducting a series of discussions for young 
people on, “What My Profession Has to 
Offer Youth.” Local professional men 
have been engaged to present the dis- 
courses and lead the discussions. 


“Round the World in New York” is the 
series of topics being considered on Sunday 
evenings by the Old Fort Club of Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. Representatives of the various 
nationalities give their impression of 
America and present some of the great 
problems peculiar to their people. 


The Martineau League of West Somer- 
ville, Mass.,- which last year entirely 
renovated and redecorated the chureh 
vestry, has continued its good work dur- 
ing the past summer. This year, its 
efforts were devoted to renovating the 
chureh kitchen and lavatories, including 
the cleaning and painting of the walls and 
ceilings. The labor was largely supnhied 
by members of the society. _i@e 
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One Use for Books 


part from their value as literature, books as household furniture are worth considering. 


In any scheme of interior decoration, they constitute a factor of no mean importance. 


in the American home, the living room has displaced the old-time parlor. 


Penates, what deserves a conspicuous place so much as well filled bookshelves? 


To- day, 
Among our Lares and 
What better back- 


ground can there be than that furnished by serried rows of volumes, bound in old leather, whose brown backs 
reflect the firelight in rich tones? Even when our libraries contain little more than the latest novels, their 


gay bindings may have an esthetic value out of all proportion to their contents. 
Make them accessible on open shelves. 


books. 


Have them ready at hand for any chance reader. 


Fill your wall spaces with 
And they 


will do their part in contributing to the atmosphere of comfort and beauty that exists in every well-furnished 


home. 


Timely, Vital, Valuable 


DR. FRANCIS A. CHRISTIB 


Tur Aim or Jesus Curist. A CRITICAL 
INQUIRY FOR THH GHNERAL RHADER. By Wil- 
liam Forbes Cooley, Ph.D., Instructor in Phi- 
losophy, Columbia University. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $2.00. 


Dr. Cooley’s book is admirable from 
every point of view. In the use which he 
makes of the literature of New Testament 
criticism, he shows independent compe- 
tency and insight; and, beyond that, he 
has a talent for constructing his results 
in a terse and convincing argumentative 
form for the general reader, with a style 
that is interesting and animated. The 
work will serve to initiate any serious, 
intelligent reader into a critical historical 
understanding of the beginnings of Chris- 
tianity; and yet it furnishes more than 
such historical comprehension. It will 
grip the mind and heart that is agitated 
with the present religious situation. A 
chapter which asks, “Can a Modernist be 
a Christian,” is vital to every man holding 
to modern standards of thought. There 
are no evasions, no glossing with vague 
phrases, and the brief, pungent discussion, 
with its noble conclusion, ought to be 
illuminating and inspiring to the reader. 
It is a criticism of the gospels which ends 
with a gospel. We are given first this 
criticism, then an exhibition of the histor- 
ical conditions by which early Christi- 
anity moved from the reality of fact to the 
now untenable conceptions of the creeds, 
and finally obtain an earnest, warm- 
hearted, reconstructive expression of the 
aim of Jesus in terms of our modern 
situation. In 1872, Dr. Oliver Stearns 
_ published an able discussion of the Aim 
and Hope of Jesus, and a comparison of 
Dr. Cooley’s extremely modern view with 
that will show how far we have moved 
in fifty years; and how, in spite of the 
startling change, we need have no loss 
of religious vitality. Some time ago, a 
‘man who had grasped the contrast between 
the actual human Jesus of history and 
the official theology of the Greek councils 
concluded that Christianity was done for 
and that the human spirit could no longer 
appeal toa Father in Heaven. Dr. Cooley, 
_after his rigid criticism, gives new apoens 


to our essential faiths. Toward the end 
there is, to be sure, a passage in which 
he thinks the traditional theologian has 
failed with “his metaphysical theism,” 
but this is merely a question of vocabulary, 
not a denial of. faith. In saying that 
metaphysical theism depends more upon 
Aristotle than upon the Bible, he shows 
that he uses the term theism with a 
meaning essentially foreign to many of us 
to-day. What he goes on to substitute 
for the Aristotelian theism is precisely 
what will satisfy the modern theist. 

It is not necessary to discuss the details 
of the critical exposition. One may, for 
example, question some of the phrases 
used in regard to the origin of the Apos- 
tles’ Creed, but our difference would not 
be of serious moment. In general, the 
work rests on safe and sound history, but 
it is always more than history, for it glows 
with a message. We can welcome him 
not only as a scholar and thinker, but also, 
if he will allow us to say so, as a modern 
preacher congenial to our liberal churches. 


Food for Thought 
SocraAL CnAssrs IN PostwAR Evrorn. By 
Lothrop Stoddard. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.00. 


Of the five classes, dealt with in as 
many chapters, the author thinks “The 
Intellectuals” are the worst off. The need 
of concentrating--attention on industrial 
reconstruction; the high cost of printing 
books and of running the universities, 
makes the condition of this class very 
serious at present. In some cities, “lamp 
lighters and street cleaners are paid more 
than teachers and professors’; and Bol- 
shevism, in its persecution of the intellec- 
tuals, “has beheaded Russia”—has cut off 
its supply of brains. “The Middle Classes” 
have in many countries organized for 
their own protection, and so are bettering 
their condition. The author regards 
Fascism as chiefly a middle-class move- 
ment organized against those radical in- 
dustrial workers who would slow down 
production and ruin the state by unjust 
demands. The “Urban Working Classes” 
have lost something of their importance, 
since industry is so disorganized and so 
many factory hands are out of work. On 


A. R. H. 


the other hand, the need of food, the com- 
parative self-sufficiency of farm life, has 
increased the importance of “The Peas- 
ants”; and the author thinks there may 
be a general shifting of political influence 
back from the cities to the country. Where 
Gorky believes that in Russia the peas- 
ants will ultimately be masters, and their 
rule will be hostile to both city life and 
to general culture, Lothrop Stoddard 
thinks that some such change may also 
take place in other Huropean countries. 
In Russia, “The Upper Classes” seem per- 
manently to have lost out. In other coun- 
tries, their future depends upon whether, 
as land owners, they can work with the 
peasants; and, as conservatives, they can 
join hands with the middle classes. The 
book is moderate in tone, since the author 
does not here try to play the rdéle of 
alarmist or prophet, but is content with 
the more modest work of a reporter; and 
it contains many facts of great general 
interest. R. 8. L. 


Worth Reading 


THE GOD OF FUNDAMENTALISM, AND OTHER 
Strupins. By Horace J. Bridges. Chicago: Pas- 
cal Covict. 


This book of essays is a worthy contribu- 
tion to modern thought. The essays, in 
addition to the one which gives the title 
to the book, are “Thomas Henry Huxley,” 
“Mr. Clarence Darrow on Mechanism and 
TIrresponsibility,” ‘Mr. Hilaire Belloc and 
the Jewish Problem,’ “Hrasmus and the 
Reformation,” “Mr. Ludwig Lewisohn ver- 
sus America,” and “The Genius of Joseph 
Conrad.” The title essay is the one which 
will probably make the widest appeal to 
readers of THE Reeister. Mr. Bridges is 
a skillful debater. His dialectic is keen, 
searching, and thorough, and his style 
wholly chaste and dignified. While there 
is nothing strikingly new in the argu- 
ments advanced, there is evident a joy of 
conflict which makes the encounter a real 
delight to the reader. One weapon Mr. 
Bridges uses more sparingly than perhaps 
he might. The persistent misuse and 
abuse of the Bible by the Fundamentalists 
delivers them into the hands of a liberal 
adversary even more fully than seems 
apparent to Mr. Bridges. The essay is a 
valuable asset to anyone who is set the task 
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of meeting Fundamentalism on the grounds 
of theological and philosophical argumen- 
tation. 

What your reviewer feels to be a defect 
in this and similar attacks on the belated 
theology of our times is its failure to 
emphasize the fact that every great doc- 
trine of religion was and is an attempt to 
interpret the facts of life. The two 
eardinal doctrines of Christianity are the 
Incarnation and the Atonement. When 
will the prophet arise to show us the deep 
truths of life which underlie both these 
conceptions? Vicariousness is one of the 
profoundest facts of human existence. In 
dealing with the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment it would surely add great strength 
to anyone dealing with the crudities of 
the traditional statements to point out the 
tremendousness of the implications lying 
back of the doctrine. Mr. Bridges is even 
more successful in dealing with the logical 
absurdities of a mechanistic theory of 
‘human conduct and character such as Mr. 
Clarence Darrow preaches, but cannot 
practice. In this essay the author demon- 
strates what the writer has been feeling 
for some time—that We are about to see a 
reaction from the crudities and logical 
absurdities of much of the modern psy- 
chology toward a new appreciation of the 
value of a chastened and humbled but 
nevertheless true idealism, a metaphysics 
closely tied to the facts of moral and in- 
tellectual processes. In Erasmus Mr. 
Bridges gives us a fresh glimpse of the 
greatness of that ever refreshing per- 
sonality, while he pleads for Hrastianism 
in all our modern reformation movements. 
At the same time the author does not 
fall into the common error of many 
modern interpreters of the Reformation, 
who assert that because Erasmus was 
right, Luther was wrong. On the con- 
trary, he says that Luther was forced into 
the position he took by the obstinate at- 
titude of the church authorities. 

A great admirer of Huxley, Mr. Bridges 
yet takes definite issue with the great 
scientist in his interpretation of the ethi- 
cal nature of man, which Huxley con- 
tended was in conflict with the cosmic 
forces determining the physical processes 
of the world. His dialectic here, as else- 
where, is keen and convincing. Hilaire 
Belloe is used as a foil for a treatment 
of the whole problem of racial prejudice, 
particularly as it affects the Jews in 
America. The author’s work here is ad- 
mirable and praiseworthy. Since the re- 
cent elections, it already looks as if the 
peak of that consummate folly known as 
the Ku Klux Klan had been reached, and 
our author vindicated in his conviction 
that whatever mistakes our American 
democracy has made, the American prin- 
ciple of religious and racial tolerance is 
not to be permanently outraged among us. 
The book is to be highly recommended. 
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The ems Delays 


By Leigh H. 
Los Angeles: The Times-Mirror Press. 


THE FOLLIES OF THE CouRTS. 
Irvine. 
$2.50. 

With experience as a lawyer and a 
newspaper man, whose duties have brought 
him in contact with many of the celebrated 
trials of the country, Mr. Irvine offers 
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this stirring appeal for a revision of court 
procedure, especially in state courts. In 
graphic manner he pictures the present 
practices which allow criminals to evade 
justice, even though many are brought to 
trial, permitting them to defy law as they 
mockingly slip through its clutches. There 
is nothing academic in Mr. Irvine’s treat- 
ment on the subject, and little arrange- 
ment of the conglomerate. mass of facts, 
illustrations, and quotations which he 
hurls at his readers with machine-gun 
rapidity. But he unmistakably creates 
the impression that there is something 
wrong in the whole court system—selec- 
tion of jury, valuation of testimony, deco- 
rum in arguments, and enforcement of 
punishments. He stresses the great fault 
that trivialities and technicalities block 
justice, and contrasts the English pro- 
cedure, which is impartial, decorous, and 
brief, commanding such a respect for the 
authority of the courts that criminals are 
deterred from their violence. Comparing 
London with various American cities, he 
reveals the great disparity in number of 
murders and violent crimes. Insisting 
that American business methods applied to 
court procedure can end the disgraceful 
situation in which judges find themselves 
helpless and: criminals find themselves 
safe, he recommends criminal law founda- 
tions to survey the problem and plan busi- 
nesslike reforms. In the appendix of the 


‘volume, he outlines in detail how such a 


foundation can, and, in one or two cities, 
is actually beginning to function. 


F. J. 8. 


Two Singers 
Wuat’s O’CLockK. By Amy Lowell. 
Houghton: Mifflin Company. $2.25. 
SELECTED Porms. By Edgar Lee Masters. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 


Only last year John Farrar wrote of 
Amy Lowell: “No matter how great her 
influence may have been in producing the 
new poetry in America, she has never 
furthered a poet greater than herself; and 
to herself, rather than to Johnny Jones or 
even John Keats, she should turn the 
efforts of what should prove her most 
productive years—the next ten!” And 
now, almost as though her monumental 
work on Keats had drained her lifeblood, 
she is dead. It is good for us all to have 
a hero, and John Keats was Amy Lowell's 
hero; but though her biography of Keats 
was thorough, exhaustive, and infinitely 
painstaking, some of us may be pardoned 
for the vain regret that she did not devote 
the time spent on it to the creation of more 
of her delicately chiseled verse. She did a 
great many things extraordinarily well, 
but her poetry will in the end be her 
memorial. 

There has been collected into this little 
volume the poetry written in the four 
years spent on Keats. In the intervals 
of relaxation during the course of that 
exhausting task, these poems were pro- 
duced. Many of them are about the best 
things that she has done. “Fool o’ the 
Moon,” with its simple grace and playful 
beauty, proved to be one of her most 
popular reading poems in the last year 
of her life. “Evelyn Ray” has the same 
simplicity, but here it is the simplicity of 
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stark ruggedness. The mention of these 
poems reminds one that simplicity is 


not generally thought to be character-. 


istic of Miss Lowell’s work. Yet the 
popular impression is due to lack of 
familiarity with her poems. For she was 
the most versatile of writers, with tremen- 
dous ranges of feeling and mood and style. 
The present volume illustrates that ver- 
satility. She writes of Mr. John Keats’ 
hunger for sun with delicious humor in her 
“View of Teignmouth -in Devonshire.” 
She writes of the puffs of bloom in the 
dooryards of New England in “Lilacs” 
with tender beauty. There is the regular 
meter and rhyme of “Time’s Acre,” and 
there are all the traits of the new poetry 
in “Purple Grackles.” All told, the book 
represents the full maturity of her great 
powers. It is the best work she has done, 
with less that is infelicitous and fussy and 
harsh, and more that is + and sweet 
and deep and sure. 

Mr. Masters once lampooned Amy 
Lowell, as a good many others have had 
a fling at her work. Otherwise his asso- 
ciation with her in this column has no 
special significance. He has written the 
most successful book of verse in a genera- 
tion, measuring success by sales and 
popular interest. Mr. Masters represents 
the new realism. You may not like the 
way he bared the secrets that lay beneath 
the sod of God’s Acre, but their poignancy 
and brevity and vitality make them 
distinguished verse. Not everything that 
Masters has done has equaled this out- 
standing success, but he has experimented 
in many directions, and his work is worthy 
of consideration. There are some English 
writers who consider him the best of 
American poets, but one wonders where 
William Vaughan Moody and Hdwin 
Arlington Robinson would then be clas- 
sified, to say nothing of the poet whose 
book is reviewed above. Nevertheless, 
Masters has undoubted gifts, and this 
volume of selected poems will introduce 
one admirably to the full sweep of them. 
From Songs and Satires, The Great Valley, 
Toward the Gulf, Starved Rock, Domesday 
Book, The Open Sea, The Spoon River 
Anthology, and The New Spoon River, 
these poems have been gathered. c. R. J. 


Political Liberalism 


Tue FArrn or ’A Lipprau. By Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler. New York: Charles Rortoner’s Sons. 
Pp. wii, 358. $2.50. 


Essays and addresses on political prin- 
ciples and public policies, so the title- 
page announces. The book is full of un- 
expected good things. Thus, in his Intro- 
duction, the author sounds the note of 
alarm for the loss of our old American 
individualism. He says (p. xi): ‘The no- 
tion appears to be widespread that the 
government of the United States is one 
under which the majority should always 
have its way. Few assumptions could be 
more untrue and misleading than this... . 


The majority which, under the forms of - 


law, invades the reserved rights and lib- 
erties of the individual citizen as defined 


in the Bill of Rights, is as rebellious and 


as revolutionary as if it took arms against — 
the government itself.’ Then he ates 
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ing man. 
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his credo: “The Liberal understands that 
government is the people’s instrument and 


not the people’s master ; that it is to serve 
the people and not command them; that 
it is to be kept always in subordinate 
place and never to raise its head in im- 
perial style.” 

Again, in the essay “Law and Lawless- 
ness” (p. 118), he declares: “It is not 


so Many years ago that Americans used 


to laugh at the Prussian bureaucracy and 
to point with scorn at the signs Verboten 
that were to be seen on every hand in 
Prussia. Onr bureaucracy is quite as bad 
as that of Prussia ever was, without being 
so efficient, and now we have a dozen Ver- 
boten signs in the United States to every 
one that Prussia can show.” Professor 
Butler takes the Jeffersonian stand (p. 
207) that the Federal government must 


. not usurp states rights, and quotes Jeffer- 


son to that effect. The author is careful 
to discriminate between Liberalism and 
Radicalism. The latter he believes to be 
solely destructive in tendency, whereas the 
former is constructive. The book should 
find a place in the library of every think- 
w.S. 8. 


The British Unitarian Centenary 

LIBERTY AND Rouicion. The First Century 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion. By Sydney Herbert Mellone. 28. 6d. 

FREEDOM AND TRuTH. Modern Views of Uni- 
tarian Christianity. Hssays by various writers. 
6s, London: The Lindsey Press. 


These two books were published in 
England last June to commemorate one 
hundred years of British Unitarianism. 
Unfortunately, they did not arrive in this 
country in time to be included in our 
special number of “Centenary Books.” 
They are not, however, books of occasional 
or temporary significance. They have 
enduring value. In the first of them, Dr. 
Mellone, the scholarly Secretary of the 
British Association, has given us the 
results of a most painstaking research into 
the successive annual reports of the Asso- 
ciation since 1825, and other relevant doc- 
uments. His is an interesting account of 
religious conditions in Hngland in 1825; 
of the various independent societies ex- 
isting before that year, known popularly 
as the Unitarian Fund, the Unitarian So- 
ciety, and the Unitarian Association; and 
of the growing conviction that a more 
comprehensive organization of Unitarians 
to do away with existing confusion was 
necessary. The aims and constitution of 
“the British and Foreign’ are clearly 
set forth. The difficulties encountered 
during the early anxious years are in- 
dicated. It is easy to understand why 
progress was so slow, when so much 
time had to be given to the struggle 
for religious liberty and equality, for 
“civil rights.” Yet little by little the 
Association entered into and formed part 
of a vast movement of change in religious 
thought and life, until the day of hope 
and promise came. The story of Unita- 


rian progress in England should be known 


to every American Unitarian. 


_ The other centenary volume is a volume 
of illuminating essays by six British and 


American writers. It was a happy 
tion which suggested the collabora- 
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tion of these two groups of writers, for 
the movement of Unitarianism in England 
and America has followed a certain “par- 
allelism of change,” with common assump- 
tions, common feelings, common ends. 
Joseph Hstlin Carpenter writes the in- 
troduction, and a sermon preached by 
James Martineau in 1869, on the “Three 
Stages of Unitarian Theology,” is included 
as the first essay. The remaining essays 
are by living writers, leading preachers, 
and theologians of the church in both 
countries. The book is an extraordinarily 
difficult one to review. With the brilliant 
array of writers go the profound scholar- 
ship, the stimulating thought, the clear 
insight, and the broad sympathies to be 
expected of them. They write with under- 
standing; and, so far as that is possible, 
with authority. No other book of which 
the reviewer knows, so well suggests the 
sweep of our doctrine, the meaning of our 
aspirations. In “Unitarian Christianity 
in the Twentieth Century,” Dr. Mellone 
discusses the question of authority and 
freedom, and tries to disentangle the essen- 
tial from the inessential. In “The Hvolu- 
tion of the Idea of God,’ Dr. Dodson finds 
that progress has gone from diversity to 
unity. He insists that the idea of God 
and the belief in immortality are the two 
essentials in religion. Mr. Travers 
discusses the scientific view of: the Old 
Testament, while Dr. Bowen and Dr. Gow 
write of the liberal view of Jesus. Dr. 
Fenn tells of the “Christian Way of Life’ 
as illustrated by the history of New 
England religion. Mr. Tarrant speaks of 
the salient characteristics of Unitarian 
philanthropy. Finally, Dr. Christie sum- 
marizes the whole Unitarian movement in 
its outstanding traits. This is a book to 
be read. No review of it can be adequate. 
C.R. J. 


Spirituals 
On tHE TRAIL ofr Necro Fork-Sones. By 


Dorothy Scarborough, Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 1925. Pp. 289. $3.50. 


The surprising thing about Negro music 
is that, so far as we know, no native 
African melody exists among the Ameri- 
can Negroes to-day. The so-called Negro 
“folk-songs” have been borrowed from the 
white man. However, the Negro leaves 
his impress upon these songs. “Ragtime,” 
or what is now termed “jazz,” originated 
with the Negro. It is not a real syncopa- 
tion—I have a recollection of a German 
band on a Hamburg liner attempting it 
with disastrous results!—but a rhythm 
thrown out of joint. The Negro loves a 
crooning melody, especially if it be on the 
“pentatonic scale,” a scale that corre- 
sponds to the black keys of the piano, 
one of the most primitive of scales. 

With an amazing thoroughness, Miss 
Searborough has collected Negro folk- 
songs, ballads, dance-songs, children’s 
game-songs, lullabies, songs about animals, 
work-songs, railroad songs, and “blues.” 
Some of these seem to be old Scotch and 
English folk-tunes transmitted through 
the Negro. “Go tell Aunt Patsy (Betsy)” 
is doubtless in this category. The ballads 
customarily tell a gruesome tale of con- 
flict and sudden death by shooting or 
hanging. The revival songs are full of 
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images of death, no longér appearing as a 
“sweet chariot” but as a “little black train,” 
—surely not an improvement. The author 
has done a notable work in the cause of 
American music, and the book shows an 
amazing amount. of knowledge of the 
Negro and his song. As becomes a book 
from the Harvard Press, it is a handsome 
piece of binding and typography. w.s.s. 


Mr. Wilson Tries a Novel Role 


Cousin JANB. By Harry Leon Wilson. New 
York: Cosmopolitan Book Corporation. $2.00. 


.An outstanding trait of human nature 
is the hunger for novelty. We all like 
to blaze new trails. Everybody is con- 
vinced that he can succeed in ventures 
diametrically opposed to those for which 
his gifts fit him. The comedian believes 
that, given the opportunity, he can play 
Hamlet better than Falstaff, while the 
tragedian knows that his powers of comic 
acting surpass his gifts for tragic im- 
personation. After attaining marked suc- 
cess as one of the most successful writers 
of humorous fiction, the creator of Bunker 
Bean, Ma Pettingill, and Merton of the 
Movies, Harry Leon Wilson now essays 
a new part. In Cousin Jane he presents 
himself in the novel réle of a psychological 
analyst. The book is the dissection of the 
mental processes of a little girl who grows 
to womanhood amid strange surroundings 
With little humor, he traces the develop- 
ment of his youthful heroine until, in her 
early thirties, there arises a moral crisis 
which she meets triumphantly. As a study 
of feminine adolescence, the story is both 
interesting and has its elements of origi- 
nality and genuine power. The unique char- 
acters of the three cousins, Sara, Wylie, and 
Marcy Tedmon, are painted with a skillful 
hand. While Cousin Jane by no manner 
of means equals the best of its predeces- 
sors, Mr. Wilson is to be congratulated 
upon having tried an unfamiliar milieu, 
and having come through the ordeal with 
success. A.R. H. 


Homiletical Best Sellers 


1925. Hdited By Joseph 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and 


Bust SprRMoONS. 
Fort Newton. 
Company. 

This volume has already received ex- 
tended notice in the columns of THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER, by reason of the ser- 
mon by our own Dr. Sullivan included in 
its contents. Suffice it for us to add that 
the collection is more interesting than the 
one published a year ago under the same 
auspices. This year, Dr. Newton has em- 
ployed a wider catholicity of selection. 
Among his “best sermons,’ he now in- 
cludes discourses not only by Congrega- 
tionalists, Episcopalians, Baptists, and 
Methodists, but by a Swedenborgian, a 
Christian, a Reformed Lutheran, a Roman 
Catholic, and a Jew, besides the Unitarian 
already mentioned. There is even a ser- 
mon by a layman, Glenn Frank, whose 
discourse compares favorably with the 
efforts of his clerical brethren. One no- 
table feature manifest in the collection 
is the scant use of poetical quotations. 
More than this, the little verse employed 
is, much of it, conspicuously thin in qual- 
ity. A. RB. H. 


The Twins’ Topsy-Turvy Gifts 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON " 


I am going to begin with Binkie and 
Bunty, the Vernon twins, and I may per- 
haps end up with them. But all. they 
have to do with the middle of the story 
is the big fact that they started the balls 
rolling. Only, in this case, the balls 
would be eggs and pumpkins. But dear 
me, we're getting our pies mixed too soon, 
~ go let’s back up to a proper beginning. 

Goodness only knows what the twins’ 
Sunday-best names were. Probably they 
had one apiece when they were “weenty,” 
red-faced babies in a basket and had their 
mother. Now everybody called them 
Binkie and Bunty and let it go at.that. 

They lived in a tiny gray house on the 
edge of a city, and the neighbors were 
sorry for them because they had no par- 
ents, only a “smiley” little white-haired 
granny who looked as if she might have 
been a fairy godmother once on a time. 
And Binkie and Bunty weren’t a bit sorry 
for themselves. They were happy every 
minute of every day, though they had next 
to nothing that most of you children have 
to be glad about. 

Granny Vernon had a flock of snowy 
hens that laid the most eggs, and scratched 
and cackled hen tunes, because they were 
happy, too. Even Bingo, the yellow dog, 
seemed to laugh all the time. The only 
time Granny and the twins felt sorry was 
because they had so little money to help 
other folks that were truly unlucky. Then 
they put their heads together, planning 
soberly; and though it reminded black- 
eyed Bunty of those horrid problems at 
school, they always got the answer. 

It was November and, of course, from 
the very first day till the important last 
Thursday, people think of giving—giving 
thanks and other things besides. Binkie 
was a brand-new Scout, and his troop was 
to help a very poor family out by the 
Stockyards. Bunty’s class of girls was to 
fix up gifts for the friendless tykes at the 
Children’s Hospital. And last, the twins 
wanted to do their share in the school 
thank-offering.- 

It was such fun to stagger along with 
the neighbor children with arms full of 
packages, or even a big basket of things 
like the Youngs down the street. Some 
of Bunty’s friends even drove to school 
in beautiful cars, with mothers to hand 
out package after package of clothing and 
food to add to the big pile in the hall near 
_the principal’s office. That pile grew like 
magic day after day of that week, a regu- 

lar Pike’s Peak of parcels. The twins 
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felt as if nobody for miles could be 
hungry or cold after that pile was divided 
up. 

“It’s a funny thing to turn old, old rules 
topsy-turvy, and you must never try it af 
school. The teachers wouldn’t like it.” 
Granny’s eyes twinkled on the twins over 
their breakfast that gray November morn- 
ing. “But long ago you learned that a 
kind heart is as good as a fairy waud. 
And my mother used to tell the thirteen 
of us youngsters, ‘Divide your blessings 
and you'll multiply them.’ ” 

Granny said this after Bunty -reported 
that the Youngs were giving away their 
good, last winter’s coats, besides money 
and canned fruit and such things. 

“T guess nobody’s going to sneeze at our 
fresh eggs and milk and pumpkins,” spoke 
up Binkie. If he didn’t up and sneeze 
that minute, and so loud Bunty nearly 
jumped out of-her shoes! 

“Well, here we go with our topsy-turvy 
stuff !’’ Bunty laughed, as they loaded up 
and started to school. Binkie carried the 
milk and eggs because, odd as it seems, 
he was more careful than Bunty, who was 
a lovable, ‘‘lickety-cut” sort. And even 
Bunty thought how terrible it would be to 
stub your toe with such a particular 
package. And eggs so high just then! 

Now here is where we get to the middle. 


That afternoon the big boys of the sixth. 


grade started lugging the heaped-up offer- 
ings outside and packing them into waiting 
cars. It was something like that old 
story that goes, ‘‘And another locust flew 
in and carried off another grain of corn. 
And another locust’”—and so on till you 
go to sleep. But this was no endless tale, 
for by and by the boys had carried out 
the whole pile and the cars drove away 
to certain addresses to spread thanksgiv- 
ing and good cheer. 

But close to the principal’s door stood 
a pail of milk, two’ fine pumpkins, and a 
box labeled. “Handle with care.’ The 
boys had kept hands off those things as if 
they might bite, and the youngest teacher 
was to deliver them herself. 

The youngest teacher was thin and pale 
and shabby, which perhaps, is why she 
was so kind and warm-hearted. She bor- 
rowed a basket from Mrs. Janitor after 
school, and putting the things in, went 
down the avenue, carrying the twins’ 
topsy-turvy gifts very gently. 

On a side street, sandwiched by vacant 
lots, stood a wee white cottage. Here 
lived Dicky and Ruth Fielding and their 


mother. 
teacher’s room at school, and that is how. 
she knew about them. Ruth had been 
sick, and as she was only a quarter to six 
anyway, she had not started to school. 


‘with them. And milk! 


Dicky was in the youngest 


“IT brought your mother some extra 
work,” smiled the teacher as Dicky greeted 
her with sparkling eyes. 

“Mother’s out sewing,’ explained Dicky 
politely. “But Ruth and I want you to 
come in. And get warm,” he added. 

“T’ll just carry this basket to the 
kitchen,” said the teacher, “because it’s 
full of things that you can’t step on, or 
bang around without getting all squishy.” 

She had a long cold walk ahead of her, 
but she stayed ten minutes and talked to 
Dicky and showed Ruth how to make 
paper chains. 

When Mrs. Fielding came home it was 
blowing and snowing. But Dicky had the 
jolliest fire going, and the beans simmered 
in an iron pot on the back of the range, 
smelling so good. Dicky’s mother opened 
her eyes wide when she took the things 
from the basket. 

“Oh, how nice! Two dozen lovely eggs !’” 
she cried. ‘Ruth will be round and rosy 
and ready to cackle when she gets through 
You children will 
have some to drink for supper in two 


jumps of a little jack rabbit. And pump- — 


kins!” 


Thanksgiving 
FRANCES ANNE FISKE. 


For the clear blue sky above me, 
For the springtime’s fragrant flowers, 
For the quiet nights for sleeping, 
For the long day’s sunny hours; 


For the rich abundant harvest— 
Ripened fruits and golden grain— 
For the golden glowing sunsets 
And the soft refreshing rain; 


For my home, and friends and playmates, 
All the love that shieldeth me,— 
Through the long year’s changing seasons 
Father in Heaven, I thank Thee. 


Then being a born cook, Mrs. Fielding 
quickly put one and one and one together. 
Only it was eggs and milk and pumpkins 
this time, and she could hardly wait- to 
cook the pumpkins first thing in the morn- 
ing. She had whisked two beautiful gold- 
brown pies with crinkly erust out of the 
oven when Ruth ran out to say there was 
a man at the door. pire 

Mrs. Fielding’s heart dived to her shoe 
soles. She remembered it was past rent 
day and this must be that frosty-eyed, 
grumpy agent who looked so cross if she 
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was saying. 
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Never Alone 

“Thou, God, seest me.” 
Oh, how happy I should be! 
All the day and all the night, 
In the dark and in the light, 
When I work and when I play, 
Where I go or where I stay, 
While I wake and while I sleep, 

God His kindly watch doth keep. 
Oh, how happy I should be! 
‘Thou, God, seest me.” 
—Luellah Chapin. 


Sentence Sermon 


He is our help and our shield.—Psalm 
wxiti. 20. 


didn’t hand over the money sping-spang. 


Well, she drew a long breath, she had it 


saved. It should have looked all whirly- 
quirly like a newly twisted dish cloth, it 
had been squeezed so hard. She went to 
the bedroom to count out the crisp green 
bills that were so hard to earn, so easy 
to hand over. 

But a surprise awaited her. This was 
no grumpy, frosty-eyed agent, but a beam- 
ing, twinkly man who made your lips 
quirk at sight of him. Dicky had invited 
him inside by the stove, and in the two 
and a half minutes it took Mrs. Fielding 
to wipe off her hands and whisk off her 
apron and get the money, the children had 
made friends with this genial stranger. 
Ruth was perched on his knee and had 
confided, ‘‘We’ve got punk’n pies.” 

The man was sniffing when Mrs. Field- 
ing first saw him. 

“T’d know that smell in Timbuctoo,” he 
“T haven’t tasted a sure- 
enough, old-fashioned pumpkin pie like my 
Hoosier grandmother used to make for me 
—why, how-de-do, ma’am!” 

Queer how friendly folks can make you 
feel, as if you had always lived next door, 
and Mr. Thompson was that kind. The 
agent was sick, he explained, so as he had 
to drive out this way—Why, he was the 
owner of the tiny white cottage! And he 
had a young lady daughter, all the family 
he had, and he hoped she would learn to 
make pies like this. He was having his 
second slice when he said that. And that 
wasn’t the last of Mr. Thompson, either. 

He came back one day after Thanks- 
giving with a wonderful scheme. At least, 
he and Dicky and Ruth liked it a lot and 
could hardly wait till Mother Fielding 
agreed with them. She came home earlier 
than usual, pale because she had a head- 
ache from using her eyes so steadily. 

To make it short (for I hear Binkie and 


November 
MARJORIE DILLON 


Sing hey! for old November! 
The richest month of all. 

It overflows with fruit and grain, 
The golden wealth of fall. 
it rolls in nuts and pumpkins; 
It glows with autumn cheer. 

3 “sing hey! for glad November— 
The treasure-time of year. 
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Bunty coming), Mr. Thompson had a nice 


little fruit ranch a few miles south of the 
city, and his old tenants had moved away. 
Would Mrs. Fielding and Dicky and Ruth 
consider taking charge for him and look- 
ing after things? There would be a cow 
and chickens, and—in answer to Dicky’s 
breathless query, yes indeed, a_ collie 
puppy, and—thoughtfully he added, an 
eye on little Ruth, he was almost sure 
there would be a pony. Small enough so 


.that Ruth would not be afraid to boss it 


around. 

Mr. Thompson would run out once in a 
while to beg for pie; and his daughter, 
Mary, would come for vacation and pick 
cherries and be a big playmate to Dicky 
and Ruth, and learn to cook like. Mrs. 
Fielding, he hoped. Well, Mrs. Fielding’s 
cheeks were pink as peach blossoms, and 
she tried to say something and couldn’t. 

They were all out on the steps when 
Mr. Thompson left, just as Binkie and 
Bunty raced by on an errand for Granny. 

“That’s Dicky Fielding. I know him at 
school,” said Binkie. 

“Don’t they all look happy?” exclaimed 
Bunty. “I just love to see folks jolly. 
Listen to that cunning little girl laugh! 
Something awfully nice must have hap- 
pened to them.” 

[All rights reserved] 


Thanksgiving 
MARJORIE DILLON 


Rich gifts of love and toil and peace, © 
We’ve had for daily living; 

And'now our hearts true homage pay 
In reverent Thanksgiving. 


Something About the Sunset 
FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


“T’d like to know why we have to ‘sit,’ 
but the big sun can ‘set.’ If I have to sit 
on this rustic seat by the lake to see the 
sun go down back of the islands, I should 
think you’d say, ‘Rosemary, sit here, and 
watch the sun sit!” 

“Please don’t ask me to explain,” said 
Aunt Peggy, with a smile. “Here comes 
Uncle Jack; we'll ask him. Uncle Jack, 
why does the sun ‘set’ over there in the 
west, while you, Rosemary, and I must 
‘sit? here?” 

“That is easily explained if you have 
read about the reason,” Uncle Jack 
answered. “If we three had lived long 
ago in the days of the Anglo-Saxons, we 
should still have spoken of the sunset, 
although the Anglo-Saxons had the word 
sittan for sit, and if they had thought it 
possible for the sun to sit, it may be that 
we should even now be speaking of “sun- 
sittan’ time: but that was not the idea. 

“Away back in Bible days, the time in 
the evening when the sun. sinks in the 
west was said to be the time when the sun 
settled; so you see the word set, in sun- 
set, comes from the word settle, and has 
nothing to do with sit.” 


After he said this Uucle Jack went in 


eo Ta dee 
The Garden Child 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


How I love the hollyhocks, 

Standing tall and straight; 

Like ladies dressed in white and pink 
Beside the garden gate! 


How I love the poppies gay 

Blooming in the sun; 

Then bowing their bright heads at night, 
When the day is done! 


How I love the tall larkspurs! 

They are a lovely sight; 

Like maidens holding candles high— 
Candles blue, or pink, or white. 


How I love all flowers fair 
Outside our cottage door; 
Snapdragon folks and marigolds 
And half a hundred more. 


How I love to see the flowers 

Lift their faces toward the sky; 
They thank our God who made them, 
And so indeed must I. 


the house for a book; it was open in his 
hand when he came back. He remarked, 
‘Now, maybe I shall read you some Anglo- 
Saxon: ‘They said,’” Uncle Jack began 
to read, and then stopped to explain that 
“they” means the Anglo-Saxons who were 
the people of England in King Alfred’s 
day, “ ‘they said, neither the sun sets nor 
the sun sits, but the sun settles, and some- 
times the sun sinks; and his descent they 
called not sunset or the sun setting, but 
the sun settling. Thus the passage in 
Mark’s Gospel i. xxxii, which is given 
thus in our Bible, “And at even, when the 
sun did set, they brought Him all that 
were diseased,” etc., appears thus, in the 
Anglo-Saxon version,’—but, maybe,” said 
Uncle Jack, interrupting his reading, 
“maybe I’d better not try to read it because 
I am afraid you will laugh at me. 

“Anyway, this is our way of telling it 
as they said it in the Anglo-Saxon; I'll 
read it: ‘That is, “Verily when it was 
evening made when the sun to settle 
went.” ’ 

“IT could read you several more pages 
like this,’ Uncle Jack went on, “but it 
isn’t necessary. The sun settles, there- 
fore we have the sunset, so I believe that 
is enough.” 

“So do I,” added Rosemary, joyfully. 
“So now please sit here beside us and 
watch the old sun settle!” 

“But how is it that a hen sets?” Aunt 
Peggy inquired when Uncle Jack sat be- 
side them. 

“She doesn’t,” was. the quick answer. 
“It is a mistake to speak of a setting hen, 
—she sits; correctly speaking, she is a 
sitting hen. Wait a minute, and I’ll read 
to you about it, if you wish.’’ 

But they begged him not to read more 
just then from the book in his hands. 

“We believe you about the hen,” said 
little Rosemary, “so let’s have a good 
time. watching the sunsettling!” And 


they did. [an rights reserved] 


“What is the first busi- 
ness of one who studies? To part with 
self-conceit. For it is impossible. for any- 
one to begin to learn what he thinks he 
already knows.” 


Epictetus says: 
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A Generation of Hard Work 


My aunt one of first Alliance members 


JOHN 


NE of my legacies was a package of 
letters some forty years old. They 
were from two women whose names are 
held in beloved memory, Mrs. Fifield and 
Mrs. Davis. They showed the very be- 
ginnings of the Women’s Alliance, or- 
ganized in such a modest way, and ask- 
ing my aunt’s interest in one or two of 
the early plans. I was much pleased that 
my aunt had been one of the first mem- 
bers of The Alliance, and with the more 
satisfaction I turned to that little known 
story of quiet and increasing achievement. 
Now, as a parish minister, I always had 
felt a warm regard for The Alliance. Who 
of us has not? I gratefully appreciated 
the work that our branch had done 
steadily all through my ministry. Hight 
afternoon meetings had been held each 
year; speakers from a distance had been 
invited; a quiet campaign of education 
and co-operation had been consistently car- 
ried forward. The local branch had 
helped me in many a pinch. Whatever 
the Sunday-school needed, or the Young 
People’s Society lacked, or our Laymen’s 
League wanted, the Alliance invariably 
helped to secure. We all were so accus- 
tomed to the good deeds of the Alliance 
that it had never particularly occurred 
to us to prize it as an organization. But 
apart from all the local goods deeds, I 
never had _ sufficiently understood the 
cumulative effect of all the branches. 
The direct products of it are impressive. 
So much money given each year, so many 
causes assisted, students helped in the 
theological schools, gifts sent to needy 
churches, emergencies of flood and fire 
instantly met, the thousand unexpected 
and unprovided-for contingencies con- 
stantly brought to the attention of the 
branches, and never without response,— 
all these achievements are real enough, 
and the growth is inspiring. 

The records of the earlier years show 
that forty years ago The Alliance was 
giving to denominational purposes $15,000; 
and last year they gave actually no less 
than $811,000. - Surely this is in itself 
broadly suggestive. At first they had the 
part time of one worker and volunteer 
help from a small group. Now they have 
four full-time workers and a large com- 
pany of volunteers; and the ery is for 
more workers who can give their whole 
time to organizing. Then they had 3,877 
members; now they have 25,223. Then 
they had 90 branches; now they have 
385. These products are the result of 
a generation of hard work. 

But the by-products interested me no 
less. Consider the enlargement in the 
lives of the people who have done all 
these things which The Alliance had made 
possible. Think of the help and the bless- 
ing that these activities have brought to 
ministers and laymen in the churches and 
to scattered individuals, through distribu- 
tion by the Post Office Mission and the 
Cheerful Letter work. Think of the thou- 


HALE 


sands of scattered liberals who have had 
their courage increased and their outlook 
clarified and brightened by the Lending 
Library which has sent books over the 
length and breadth of the land. If only 
the romance of all this work could be 
made known, how it would grow! If only 
the fire of enthusiasm and imagination 
which stirred Mrs. Davis, particularly, 
could through other vivid and consecrated 
personalities be sent up and down the 
land! The ratio of growth could be so 
greatly extended. Ten times one is ten; 
ten times ten is a hundred. How well we 
remember the story, and how Dr. Hale’s 
imagination gave rise to the great order 
of the King’s Daughters and the Lend-a- 
Hand Clubs, and they in their turn to 
like organizations. Why not increase the 
ratio of Alliance growth? 

Such were my thoughts as I turned over 
the pages of the early correspondence be- 
tween my aunt and the founders of The 


The Women’s Work 


The Unitarian Foundation 


earnestly hopes to give 
$25,000 a year to The Alliance 


for the next five years. 


Alliance, and then I was startled to find 
scratched across the bottom of one of Mrs. 
Davis’s enthusiastic letters my aunt’s com- 
ment,—and how it would have surprised 
Mrs. Davis,—‘‘Request much too modest!” 

What extraordinarily poor advertisers 
we liberals are! I could fill a hall and 
get wide publicity if I should claim that 
the moon was made of cheese. Why not 
fill a hall to tell how The Alliance has 
been doing the Lord’s work for decades, 
literally asking nothing but to be enabled 
to help the more? Who has ever em- 
blazoned arrestingly these good deeds and 
cried out the assurance of what The Al- 
liance could do with more members and 
more means? More means to get more 
members: more members and more means 
to carry on the work for the good of the 
Unitarian churches, for the good of Amer- 
ica, for the good of man and the glory of 
God. 

And then I found that the Unitarian 
Foundation was trying to do just what my 
heart was wishing to see done, to help the 
liberal women of our fellowship to help 
the world, and I reached over my desk for 
my aunt’s big check book. 


(To be continued) 
_—_—_———_—— 
If we had paid no more attention to 
plants than we do to our children, we 


would now be living in a jungle of weeds. 
—Luther Burbank. 
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Unitarian Club to Consider 


Support of Anti-Crime Drive 


The Unitarian Club of Boston, Mass., 
held its first dinner meeting November 11 
and listened to an address by Frederick 
Boyd Stevenson, Sunday editor of the 
Brooklyn, N.Y., Eagle, who is leading an 
advertising campaign by that paper to 
combat crime and criminals, as noted in 
Tue Recister of November 19. Mr. Stev- 
enson expressed the hope that the Unita- 
rians of Boston and citizens throughout 
the country generally would enlist in a 
similar drive against this menace to civili- 
zation. At the conclusion of his address, 
the Club voted its approval of the Brook- 
lyn movement and instructed its council 
to consider what action should be taken 
by the Club to give support to the cam- 
paign in Greater Boston. After Mr. Stey- 
enson had answered some questions from 
the audience, President Henry M. Williams 
ealled upon Herbert A. Wilson, police 
commissioner of Boston and Unitarian lay- 
man, who declared that, since the public 
paid for law enforcement and protection, 
it should give officers of the law unquali- 
fied loyalty and support in their efforts 
to put down crime. 

Mr. Stevenson asserted that the crimi- 
nal was a coward and should be treated 
as such. He said: “I have no sympathy 
with sob sisters and blubbering brothers 
whose only thought is what they are going 
to do for the poor criminal. Why don’t 
they waste some of their sympathy on his 
victims?” The speaker cited statistics: 
10,000 murders last year in the United 
States; 300,000 hold-ups; a loss, through 
stolen property and the costs of prosecu- 
tion, of $10,000,000,000—“three times what 
it costs to run the United States for one 
year”; 135,000 murderers free in the coun- 
try to-day; and 350,000 persons in the 
country who live entirely or in part by 
crime. He urged as remedies the strength- 
ening of the legal machinery of repression, — 


sure convictions of the guilty and real | 


sentences, the doubling of police forces, 
the reform of'the jury and parole systems, 
and the elimination of political influence 
in dealing with criminals. 

Preceding Mr. Stevenson’s address, 
Henry H. Fuller, treasurer of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, told of the 
negotiations that led to the sale of the 
Association headquarters at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, and the purchase of 32 
Beacon Street, where a modern office build- 
ing is to be erected for housing this and 
other denominational agencies. 


Why the Forum is Successful 


The Open Forum of Bloomington, IIL, 
held in the Unitarian church of Blooming- 
ton, has had a eontinuous success, due 
largely to-.the efforts of the minister of the 
church, Rey. Rupert Holloway, who is 
chairman of the Forum’s Executive Com- 


mittee. A few of the leading speakers on — 


the program for this season are Edmund 
Vance Cooke, Dr. Henry Neumann, John 
Cowper Powys, E. T. Devine, and Scott 
Nearing. Meetings are weekly, extending 
from October 4 to March 28, re ire 


» 
c 
‘ 


DEV. Dr. Clay MacCauley, -minister, mis- 

.\ sionary, scholar, and writer, died at 
his home in Berkeley, Calif., on November 
15, after an illness of only two days. Dr. 
MacCauley was in his eighty-third year, 


a venerable leader and minister among ~ 


Unitarians, distinguished in public service 
in this country and Japan. 


The funeral service was held in the 


First Unitarian Church of Berkeley on 
November 18. Dr. Earl Morse Wilbur 
and Dr. Charles W. Wendte conducted the 
service, Dr. Wendte speaking words of 
tribute. Members of Dr. MacCauley’s 
fraternity, Phi Kappa Sigma, in the Uni- 
versity of California, attended in a body, 


and six of them acted as pallbearers. 


Dr. MacCauley was born in Chambers- 
burg, Pa., May 8, 1843. He was a student 
at Dickinson College when the Civil War 
broke out. He forthwith enlisted even- 


- tually attained the rank of captain, and 


toward the end of the war served on the 
Christian Commission. He was for six 
months a prisoner in Libby Prison, from 


which he had an extraordinary escape. 


He continued his education at Princeton 
University, receiving the degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts and Master of Arts from 
that institution. He graduated from the 
Theological Seminary of the Northwest 
(now MeCormick Seminary) and studied 
at Jena, Berlin, and Heidelberg. He was 
for a time in the Presbyterian ministry, 
but later joined the Unitarian fellowship. 

He held successively the pastorates of 
the Unitarian churches at Rochester, N.Y., 
Waltham, Mass., and Washington, D.C. 
It was under his ministry in Washington 
that the brick church was built which 
was vacated several years ago, preceding 
the erection of the present beautiful new 
ehurch. At the dedication services last 
year, Dr. Ulysses G. B. Pierce gave Dr. 
MacCauley’s greetings, and testified to the 
work that he had done for the Washington 
church. From this pastorate in the 
capital, Dr. MacCauley was sent as a 

mission worker to Japan by the American 
Unitarian Association. He labored in 
that country from 1890 to 1900, and 
again from 1909 to 1920. Between these 
two periods, while in America, he served 
the Bell Street Chapel in Providence, R.L., 
1902-1904. 

There is abundant testimony to the 
remarkable influence which Dr. Mac- 
Cauley exerted during the twenty-one years 
of his service in Japan. He was the friend 
and counselor, not only of many of the 
best-known English and American res- 
idents, but of multitudes of the Japanese 
people themselves. He compiled an “In- 
troductory Course in Japanese,” a Jap- 
anese-English grammar, which was long 
used in Japan. He was three tinies 
decorated for distinguished services by the 


_ Emperor, on the last occasion receiving an 


order which had been given before to no 
cone outside the diplomatic service. 

From 1891 to 1899 he was president and 
professor of philosophic and historical 
theology at the College for Advanced 


re 


Learning at Tokio. He was a delegate 
from the Asiatic Society to the Eighth 
International Geographical Congress in 
1904 and. to the Fifth International Zoé- 
logical Congress in 1906. 

The American Unitarian Association 
received about a fortnight ago a visit from 
the Hon. J. Aohara, the Japanese Com- 
missioner of Religion, who is studying 
church institutions in the United States 
and Europe, Himself a member of the 
Japanese Unitarian Association, he tes- 
tified to his great affection for Dr. Mac- 
Cauley and the work which he had done 
in Japan. 

Dr. MacCauley has been living in Berke- 
ley, but has made two trips to the East 
to see his friends and former colleagues in 
Boston, Mass. In 1923, Princeton Uni- 
versity conferred upon Dr. MacCauley the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity, it being the 
sixtieth anniversary of his graduation. 
It appears that Princeton never grants an 
honorary degree to a candidate who cannot 
attend the commencement. Once only in 
the long history of Princeton had the Uni- 
versity departed from this rule, and that 
was for Abraham Lincoln, who could not 
be present. The University at that time 
by unanimous vote of the _ trustees 
suspended the constitution and by-laws, 
voted the degree, and then re-adopted the 
constitution and by-laws. When it became 
apparent that Dr. MacCauley could not 
visit Princeton to receive the degree, the 
University for the second time followed 
this unusual procedure, and it may be 
questioned whether Dr. MacCauley en- 
joyed most the degree from his alma 
mater, or the fact that he was accorded 
the same distinction accorded only to his 
beloved war president. 

-From Dr. MacCauley’s prolific pen came 
more than twenty books. Besides his 
Japanese grammar, a few other titles 
indicate his wide range of interests: 
“Christianity in History” (in both English 
and Japanese) ; “Single Songs of a Hun- 
dred Poets,” translated from the Japanese ; 
“Religious Problem of Japan—How Solve 
It?’; “Florida Seminoles”; ‘The English 
Language in the New Georgian Era”; “‘The 
Faith of the Incarnation’; “The Ameri- 
can-Japanese Problem as a Race Ques- 
tion”; “Hohenzollern Dynasty”; ““Krause’s 
League for Human Right and Thereby 
World Peace’; ‘Looking Before and 
After,’ war-time essays. An _ eloquent 
address, “The Measure of the True Ameri- 
ean,” which he delivered on Memorial 
Day in Yokohama in 1916, was printed in 


‘pamphlet form and distributed in many 


parts of the United States, 

His unabated literary activity toward 
the end of his days is indicated in a 
letter from him to one of his intimate 
friends, Dr. Louis C. Cornish of the Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association. Writing on 
November 7, Dr. MacCauley speaks of an 
article in the magazine, Japan, and of his 
being “booked” for another article. He 
was in constant demand for addresses 
before various groups of the city and 
State. One of the oldest members of Phi 


“lay MacCauley, Man of Many Parts, is Dead 


A distinguished and varied career of a beloved soul 


Kappa Sigma Fraternity, Dr. MacCauley 
recently wrote, at the request of Dr. 
Albert ©. Dieffenbach, its president, a 
reminiscence of the founders, which was 


_ presented at the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of the Fraternity last month in Philadel- 


phia. He was an ardent Phi Kap. 

The mention of Dr. MacCauley’s Book 
on Krause’s “League for Human Right” 
recalls that Dr. MacCauley, while in 
Dresden, Germany, became interested in 
the idealistic philosophy of Krause and 
has since been known as one of its chief 
exponents. He recently wrote another book 
on Krause. An article in Humanity, a 
magazine published in Japan, refers to 
Dr. Krause’s harmonizing of pantheism 
and theism, of Dr. MacCauley’s—along 
with that of Eucken’s—support of this 
position, and speaks appreciative words of 
Dr. MacCauley’s new book. 

Linguist, traveler, devout interpreter of — 
religion to many persons in two great 
countries, writer and lecturer, Dr. Mac- 
Cauley honored the fellowship by services 
covering half a century, and the whole 
Christian ministry by a longer period, 
and he will be remembered as one of the 
most companionable and lovable of friends. 


Professor Soares at Chapel 


The preacher at the 12.15 p.m. services 
in King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., next 
week, Tuesday to Friday, inclusive, will be 
the Rev. Theodore Gerald Soares, Ph.D., 
D.D., of Chicago. Dr. Soares preaches 
in the Hyde Park Congregational Chureh 
in Chicago and is head of the department 
of practical theology in the University 
there. He is well known.in religious edu- 
eational work in this country. His visit 
to King’s Chapel last year will be remem- 
bered by people in the vicinity. 

There will be an organ recital on Mon- 
day, November 30, by Raymond C. Robin- 
son, and a vesper service of music and 
prayer on Wednesday at 4.30 p.mM., con- 
ducted by Dr. Speight. 


“Literary Vespers” 


“Literary Vespers” have been instituted 
in the First Church of Plymouth, Mass., 
by the minister, Rey. Alfred. ‘Rodman 
Hussey. They are held at 4.30 P.M. on the . 
second Sunday of each month from Novem- 
ber to March inclusive. At each service 
Mr. Hussey preaches a sermon from a 
modern novel. He began with Hutchin- 
son’s “One Increasing Purpose,” for the 
service on November 8. 


Cuicago, Irn.—Among the speakers for 
this season’s Friday Morning Forum at the 
Abraham Lincoln Centre are Dr. A. 
Hustace Haydon, who spoke on October 9; 


Clarence Darrow, Dr. John MHaynes 
Holmes, Bishop William Montgomery 


Brown, Jeanette Rankin, Bishop Francis J. 
McConnell, Louis Untermeyer, Margaret 
Sanger, Scott Nearing, and Arthur Guiter- 
man, 
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A Company of Growing Churches 


Duluth entertains Minnesota Unitarian Conference 


RUTH D. 


S THE DAWN of a new century in Uni- 

tarianism ushering in a new era in the 
Unitarian movement? The answer is 
“yes,” as given at the Minnesota Unitarian 
Conference held in Duluth October 27-28. 
The leaders of the Conference brought 
word of this new era from the state, from 
the nation, and from abroad, since three 
of them had recently returned, one from 
England, one from Finland, and another 
from Czechoslovakia, where they had been 
studying the situation. 

The Duluth Conference was the best held 
in the state for many years, if not the best 
ever. Its tone and aim were expressed by 
its leaders; and the large attendance was 
convincing. Representatives came from 
Virginia, Underwood, Hanska, St. Paul, 
and Minneapolis. 

At the evening public sessions, the au- 
diences averaged four hundred and fifty 
persons. At the first general session on 
Tuesday evening, Rey. Charles Francis 
Potter was the speaker, his subject being 
“The Scopes Trial and Some of Its Impli- 
cations.” He gave warning of the state of 
religious intolerance which is now facing 
this country, and stated the Unitarian at- 
titude and beliefs in such a way as to raise 
many questions from the audience—ques- 
tions which indicated that there were in- 
terested non-Unitarians present, eager to 
understand his message. 

Rey. Amandus Norman of Hanska, pres- 
ident of the Conference, opened the ses- 
sions Wednesday with a scholarly address 
in which he developed the thought of the 
need, in the scheme of progress, for stu- 
dious-minded, free-thinking, courageous 
people; citing examples from the great 
souls and great eras of the past. He drew 
the members of the Conference to the idea 
of a united and inspired effort to develop 
the opportunities in Minnesota. 

At the business session, delegates re- 
ported the different churches all in a 
healthy, growing condition. Rev. Frank O. 
Holmes, field secretary, told of renewed 
interest among the Dalbo community and 
suggested the plan of having the minister 
called to the St. Cloud church arrange also 
to hold services, perhaps once a month, at 

- Dalbo. Underwood reported steady growth 
under the leadership of the resident min- 
ister, Rev. O. E. Helsing, “the most en- 
couraging condition we have known for 
years.” Mrs. Milma MLappalla, minister 
of three range communities—Virginia, 
Alango, and Idington, has returned from 
a summer’s trip to Finland with a zeal 
to be on “the firing line.” She spoke of 
the tremendous amount of work to be de- 
veloped, especially among the young people 
of these communities, where the work is 
waiting for leadership. 

It was the unanimous opinion of the 
group that the Minnesota Federation of 
Unitarian Young People should again hold 
their conference at Hanska next summer. 
Newton E. Lincoln, representing the Lay- 
men’s League and Y. P. R. U. of the 


KOLLING 


Western Conference office, extended an 
offer of co-operation and help from his 
office to make the conference a success. 

Officers elected wére: Walter B. Brink- 
man, Duluth, president; Mrs. Milma Lap- 
palla, Virginia, vice-president; Rev. Fred- 
erick M. Eliot, St. Paul, secretary; Miss 
Charlotte E. Clarke, St. Cloud, treasurer. 

Sixty women attended the noon luncheon 
of the Women’s Alliance. Mr. Eliot gave 
a delightful resumé of his experiences in 
England as one of the exchange ministers 
during the centenary celebration. He em- 
phasized the lessons which the American 
Unitarians might well learn from their 
British friends. The British ministers, 
he said, are given much more leisure, and 
therefore have the opportunity to develop 
scholarliness to a greater degree than the 
American ministers. In the services of 
worship in the .British churches, beauty 
and reverence are given more emphasis 
than in the American churches.. Mr. Lin- 
coln addressed the Laymen’s League 
luncheon meeting on the work and op- 
portunity before the League. Mr. Eliot 
also addressed the Professional Men’s Club 
on Tuesday noon, and Dr. Preston Bradley, 
a Conference speaker, the Kiwanis Club on 
Wednesday noon. 

Mrs. C. B. St. John of Boston Mass., 
representing the Women’s Alliance, and 
Kenneth McDougall, vice-president of the 
Laymen’s League, spoke at the afternoon 
session, and again, after the Conference 
dinner which was attended by 110 guests. 
Mrs. St. John gave vivid, inspiring pictures 
of the work being done in Czechoslovakia. 
Mr. McDougall emphasized the need of 
Unitarians to be watchful and ready to 
make a stand for religious liberty. 

At the young people’s meeting, member- 
ship in the Minnesota Federation and the 
Y. P. R. U. was discussed. Mr. Eliot ex- 
tended an invitation from the young people 
of Unity Church, St. Paul, to the young 
people of the other churches to a state 
rally, to be held at Unity Church during 
the Christmas holidays. 

Dr. Preston Bradley of People’s Church, 
Chicago, Ill., was the speaker at the last 
general session. In his address of intro- 
luction, Rev. Raymond Palmer of Duluth 
gave a brief historical sketch of the tradi- 
tion of religious liberty and toleration in 
America, reading from that portion of the 
Bill of Rights of the Constitution which 
assures everyone freedom of speech, of the 
press, and of religious liberty. Dr. 
Bradley closed the Conference with a 
stirring address on “The Church of the 
Future.” He said that the liberal churches 
could get into the most illiberal, dogmatic 
ruts; that the church of the future is the 
free church ministering to the human 
needs of those who seek its service. 

An editorial in the Duluth Evening 
Herald about Unitarians welcomed the 
Conference to Duluth as follows: “Uni- 
tarianism might be called the most in- 
tellectual of religions,—if indeed religion 
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“can be intellectual—a point about which — 


there is now much controversy. Anyway, 
Unitarians are good citizens and good 
Americans who have contributed much of 
high value to the life of the nation, and 
they are welcome indeed to Duluth.” 


BiLoomineton, Inu.—The First Unitarian 
Church is conducting a membership cam- 
paign. Rev. William Rupert Holloway, 
the minister, is preaching a series of ser- 
mons on the meaning of Unitarianism. 
During the summer the church was com- 
pletely renovated and redecorated. 


Dr. A. Wakefield Slaten’s 
Widely Discussed Sermon 


“THE APPEAL é 
OF FUNDAMENTALISM” 


Fifteen Cents the copy, postpaid 


ADDRESS: West Side Unitarian Laymen’s League 
550 Cathedral Parkway, New York City 


Bibles = 


41 Bromfield St., Boston 


THE NATIVITY 


By EUGENE R. SHIPPEN 
and ELIZABETH B. SHIPPEN 


A simple but effective Christmas 
pageant. for the church, requiring no 
speaking parts and but few rehearsals. 
It has been successfully presented in all 
parts of the country. Detailed sugges- 
tions for presentation are included. 
Illustrated $1.60 postpaid. 


Send for free descriptive circular. 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Personals 


Sanford Bates, Commissioner of Cor- 
rection for Massachusetts, was elected 
president of the American Prison Associa- 
tion at its annual meeting in Jackson, 
Miss. Mr. Bates is a member of the First 
Unitarian Church of Newton, West New- 
ton, Mass., and president of the Laymen’s 
League chapter of that church. 


Among the recently elected members of 
the Indianapolis, Ind., Board of School 
Commissioners is Theodore F. Vonnegut, 
who is a member of All Souls Unitarian 
Church in that city. 


_ Dr. Preston Bradley of the People’s 
Church, Unitarian, in Chicago, Ill, has 
been elected president of the Liberal Min- 
isters’ Association of Chicago. 


Miss Emily Bullitt, a member of the 
First Unitarian Church in Louisville, Ky., 
is now engaged in social service work in 
Charleston, S.C. She was formerly with 
the Family Welfare Organization in 
Louisville. 


J. Randolph Coolidge, one of the lead- 
ing citizens of Boston, Mass., who died, 
aged ninety-seven years, in that city No- 
vember 10, was a member of King’s Chapel. 
He was the last great-grandson of Thomas 


_Jefferson, and was also a descendant of 


John Coolidge, who settled in Watertown, 
Mass., about 1630, from whom President 
Coolidge is also descended. One of his 
sons, J. Randolph Coolidge, Jr., is a fre- 
quent speaker at national and regional 
Unitarian gatherings and is president of 
the New Hampshire Unitarian Associa- 
tion. ; 


Dr. Richard Hickman Harte, noted sur- 
geon in the World War, who died Novem- 
ber 14, was a member of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Philadelphia, Pa. Dr. 
Harte was stricken with pneumonia while 
on a trip through the South, and he died 
in Vicksburg, Miss. Because of his dis- 
tinguished service overseas in the war, 
he was mentioned in dispatches of General 
Haig, given the British Order of St. George 
and St. Michael, made a Companion of 
the Order of St. Leopold by the king of 
the Belgians and a fellow of, the Royal 
College of Surgeons of Ireland, for “es- 
pecially meritorious services.” Dr. Harte 
was a fellow of the American Surgeons’ 
Association and at one time its president. 
For twelve years he edited its official paper. 


Missions Are Moving 


The first of the short preaching missions 
designed by the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League for small communities has been 


conducted and the verdict is that the]. 


League has definitely increased its con- 
tribution to the growth of the Unitarian 
chureh by its venture into this untried 
field. 

In Ware, Mass., November 1-4 inclusive, 
Rey. Miles Hanson of the First Church in 
Roxbury was the mission preacher. Rey. 
Herbert M. Gesner of Marlboro, Mass., 
conducted a series of four meetings in 
Littleton, N.H., beginning on November 8. 


‘ 


The Christian Register 


Limited as to publicity media in both 
communities, the New England secretary 
of the Laymen’s League, Arthur Bartlett, 
used the weekly newspapers, the telephone 
slides in motion-picture theaters, and di- 
rett-mail advertising material. - 

Attendance in Ware reached an average 
of 168 for the four consecutive evening 
meetings. In Littleton the average was 
fifty-one, which might have been consider- 
ably increased under more favorable con- 
ditions. The local ministers, Rev. George 
_Mayo Gerrish of Ware and Rev. J. Theo- 
-dore Johnson of Littleton, co-operated ef- 
fectively with the mission preachers and 
staff and expressed deep appreciation of 
the willingness of the Laymen’s League 
to set up its mission machinery in the 
smaller places. 

Before this issue of THE CHRISTIAN RxG- 
ISTER reaches its readers, missions will 
haye been completed in Dedham, Mass., 
and Oklahoma City, Okla. Both started 
with great momentum. In Oklahoma City 
extra seats were obtained, but many were 
turned away at the opening meeting. Dr. 
Horace Westwood of Toledo, Ohio, was 
the mission preacher in Oklahoma City 
and Rey. Miles Hanson in Dedham, 


New Young People’s Union 


A Young People’s Religious Union has 
been formed by the older classes of the 
church school of the First Parish in Port- 
land, Me. Twenty-four persons were pres- 


ent at the organization meeting, 
these officers were elected: President, 
‘Burton Cleaves ; vice-president, Rosamond 
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and 


Thomas; secretary, Elizabeth Carter; 
treasurer, Charles Hinds, Jr. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


LOVERS OF OLD SCRAPBOOKS, send address 
to JACOB HmNRicI, Bookseller, Meadville, Pa., 
and receive folder of Scrapbook Lore and 
specimen selections you will like. 


A GRADUATE NURSE wishes to take conva- 
lescent patients or elderly people in her home. 
Rooms large and sunny, in central location of 
town. For particulars, write Miss B. MILTON, 
221 Union Avenue, Framingham, Mass. Tel, 
2164-M. j 


SS SS 
————————— TT 


BOARD 


MRS. KERN’S HOME for travelers. Near White 
House and Auditorium. 1912 “G” Street, North- 
west, Washington, D.C. 


nnn 


TEACHERS WANTED 


NORMAL GRADUATES for 
public and private schools. 
New England 


COLLEGE AND 
emergency calls, 
AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
and National, Springfield, Mass. 


Just Published 


Dramatic Services of Worship 


‘By Isabel K. Whiting 
With Foreword by Samuel M. Crothers 
Illustrated; $2.00 postpaid 


This book of ten Dramatic Services has been arranged for the training of youth in 
the experience of worship. The traditional church days and times of special religious 


significance have been chosen for commemoration. 


Important episodes in Bible 


history and literature, and memorial records of devoted spiritual leaders have been set 


in dramatic form within the ritual of a religious service. 


Complete instructions are 


furnished for the simple settings, costuming and music. 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


A CAMPAIGN FOR SECURING PLEDGES TO 


THE UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, Inc. 


is now going on—October 1 to December 1, 1925. 
This is an association organized under the laws of the State of Massachusetts 


to receive and disburse sustaining funds for carrying on the work of: 


The American Unitarian Association, 


The Women’s Alliance, 
The Laymen’s League, 


The Young People’s Religious Union, 


and other denominational organizations as The Service Pension Fund and 
Ministerial Relief. Let us have a subscription from every Unitarian. 


Make checks payable to 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, 7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


If you wish to meet 
your greatest Friend, 
go into the secret 
place of your 
SOUL 


In Memory of Dr. Buck 


Memorial services for Dr. Florence Buck’ 


are being conducted in many Unitarian 
church schools, to all of which she was 
of such inestimable service. One service, 
held by the school in the Westminster 
Unitarian Church in Providence, R.I., on 
November 15, was conducted by the former 
superintendent of the school, Hugo O. E. 
Carlborg. Another service, in the school 
of the First Unitarian Church in Buffalo, 
N.Y., October 18, was conducted by Rey. 
Vincent Brown Silliman, the superinten- 
dent, assisted by the minister, Dr. Richard 
Wilson Boynton. 


Races that Made America 


The Community Church of New York 
City is sponsoring a series of programs 
which will set forth the contributions that 
various races have made in the building 
of American civilization and which look to 
the celebration of the sesqui-centennial of 
the Declaration of Independence in 1926. 
The first program was given November 17 
and was devoted to “The Italian Part in 
Making America.” Speakers included 
Arturo Giovannitti, and there were Italian 


folk songs and dances among the features: 


of the evening. 


The Story of the 
General Conference 
(Continued from page 1153) 


One disappointment has attended the 
life of this Conference, though it has not 
been bitter, or the cause of much depres- 
sion on our part. Our official title has 
made mention of “other Christian 
churches” ; and we have desired that cer- 
tain independent, isolated religious socie- 
ties, scattered throughout the land, 
should join with us, at least for confer- 
ence purposes. For whatever reason, this 
wish has met with but little fulfillment. 
Perhaps the name we bear has given these 
independent people a wrong idea as to who 
and what we are. If that be the case, it 
may furnish good reason why, instead of 
slighting that name, we should cling to 
it, and do our best to perpetuate the 
movement that it covers. It would not 
be an unworthy mission just to stand with 
steadfast persistence before the doors now 
closed against us, even as a silent witness 
against the bigotry that shuts us out; until 
such time as. those within the fold, who 
know us better, may gain courage to insist 
upon our readmission. The orthodox 
world could pass through no more whole- 
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OF RELIGIOUS, 
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SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF -UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Imcorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 
through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-PresipenT, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cuierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. F 
Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, George G. Davis, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 
PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


is the organized spiritual aggressiveness 
and missionary zeal of the men of the 
Church. It conducts preaching missions 
and church school institutes, promotes 
church attendance, Unitarian work in 
college centers and the observance of 
Laymen’s Sunday, issues religious liter- 
ature, and furnishes 1500 publications 
with news of Unitarian activities. 


SEVEN Park SquakE, Boston, Mass. 
Naw York, Cu10aao, Sr. Louis, San Franoisoo 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
A Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. t ‘ 


For particulars or catalog address 


STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster - Andover, NH. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Erta Lyman Casot, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 


School Organization. Opens October 5th. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Contributions towards the maintenance of our com- 
munity work—both educational and social—are ear- 
nestly requested during Thanksgiving week. 
Cxrartes L. DpNorManpip, President 
53 State Street, Boston 


Epwarp J. Samson, Treasurer 
19 Congress Street, Boston 


THE MEADVILLE 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Will remove its educational activities to Chicago 
at the conclusion of the present academie year 
and will begin its 82d annual session at 57th 
Street and Woodlawn Avenue, one block from 
the University of Chicago. In its new location, 
the School will avail itself of the privileges of 
the University, its affiliated seminaries, libra- 
ries, laboratories, museums, and opportunities 
for field work. It will expand its curriculum 
and adapt its teaching to the varied needs of in- 
dividuals and the growing demands of the 
churches. 

Winter quarter begins at Meadville, January 
5; Summer quarter in Chicago, June 21; 
Autumn quarter in Chicago, September 30, 1926. 
For information address the President, 


F, C. SourTHwortH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry H. 
Fuller. Treasurer. ‘i 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


VERY DAY 


8.30 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. 
Young Men’s Club, Evening Classes, 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, etc. 
THE UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F. L. Locxn, President. E. A. Courca, Treasurer. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplemen work available at 
Pacifie School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
forself-support. Next semester will begin Jan. 12, 

_ For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 
EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


some discipline, at this present moment, 
than to be brought to enforced acknowl- 
edgment that the storm of vilification 
raised against us has been on its part a 
blunder and a serious wrong. 

But not to take too seriously this, or 
any mission to which we have been called, 
and not to assume oyermuch concerning 


our power and influence in the world about 
us, prospective or real, we have a rigit 
to prize this fellowship of ours just be- 
cause it has been so pleasant and profit- 
able to us in days now past, and because 
we fully expect to find it equally delight- 
ful and precious in days to come. 2 
(The End) - 


——— 
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Son of Rev. Alfred Hall Dies 


’ American Unitarians who had the good 
fortune last spring to meet Rey. Alfred 
Hall, centenary visitor from Sheffield, Eng- 
land, will feel an especial personal sym- 
pathy for Mr. Hall in the death of his 
son, Alfred Morley Hall, who himself was 
to have prepared for the Unitarian min- 
istry. The son was a brilliant Oxford 
scholar, having won many prizes, particu- 
larly in literature. Some of his verse 
was accepted for “Oxford Poetry, 1925.” 
He was awarded last June a scholarship 
in Manchester College, Oxford, theological 
school for the training of Unitarian min- 
isters. Death resulted on September 13 
from a disease that was evidently caused 
by the bite of an insect. The funeral serv- 
ice, two days later, was conducted by 
Rey. H. Bernard Hannah, minister of the 
Attercliffe Congregation, Sheffield, and 


Tey. A. R. Andreae of Oxford. 


For Sound Mind in Sound Body 


A service for the examination and 
treatment of physical and mental dis- 
orders, with due account taken of social 
and spiritual conditions, was opened by the 
Community Church in New York City on 


- November 11. The hours are 11.30 a.m. to 


1.30 P.m., on Wednesdays. The service, 
known as the Community Psychiatric 
Clinic, is under the direction of Edward 38. 
Cowles, M.D., and supplements another 
service recently established by the Com- 
munity Church for consultation on social 
and economic problems of the individuals. 
(THE RecisterR, November 19.) The new 


clinic has as its object the co-ordination of 


the fundamental principles of religion and 
medicine, which it seeks to make effective 
by a thorough physical and mental exami- 
nation of each patient and by offering 
scientific mental and spiritual treatment 
to the people suffering mental illness and 
emotional disturbances. 


New York, N.Y.—Singing groups led by 
Mrs. Ida Geer Weller meet in the church 
house of the Community Church each 
Thursday to practice for the special pur- 
pose of improving congregational singing 
in that church. 


The League Prevents a War . 
(Continued from page 1148) 


of simple justice would be performed by 
the League. But the great act already 
accomplished by the League of Nations 
was the stopping of the attack upon a 
disarmed nation by a nation, fellow mem- 
ber of the League, that was fully armed. 
Bulgaria felt that the League had to a great 
extent justified its existence. It had pre- 
vented the breaking out of a new war in 
the Balkans. For no nation, however war- 
weary and impoverished by the payment 
of reparations, can find the courage to sit 
still while its territory is despoiled by a 
neighbor. The compensations will come in 
time—and Bulgaria hopes the Greeks will 


_ be made to pay high for their unneighborly 


adventure,” 


are me. 
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SALEM, Mass.—‘This evening there is 


‘to be an exhibition of the new organ at 


the North Church at quarter of eight 
o’cloeck, by Mr. H. M. Dunham of Boston,” 
read the Salem Gazette of October 6, 1882. 
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On October 6, 1925, the forty-third anni- 
versary of this occasion, Nathaniel 
Nichols, at one time a pupil of Mr. Dun- 
ham’s, gave an exhibition on the same 
organ, now rebuilt with modern action. 


*‘A Real Achievement’’ 


JESUS THE MAN 


An Historical Study 


By VICTOR E. HARLOW, M.A. 


Dr. William Wallace Fenn, Professor of Theology in Harvard University, 
writing about “Jesus the Man,” says: 


“TI greatly enjoyed reading it. Naturally, here and there in it are points to 
which one or another scholar would take exception, but I recall no statement to 
which all scholars would object, and the vivid, dramatic narrative carries one 


along with ever deepening interest. 


You have succeeded in making Jesus 


intelligible as an historical figure, and that is a real achievement.” 
Of course, you expect to read this book some time. 
Price $2.50 
From your dealer or direct from the publisher upon receipt of check, or 


sent C.O.D. upon request. 


HARLOW PUBLISHING COMPANY, Oklahoma City 


SERVICES FOR CHRISTMAS 


DRAMATIC SERVICES OF WORSHIP 
By Isabel K. Whiting 
With Foreword by Samuel M. Crothers 


This book of ten Dramatic Services has been 
arranged for the training of youth in the experience 
of worship. The traditional church days and 
times of special religious significance have been 
chosen for commemoration. Important episodes 
in Bible history and literature, and memorial 
records of devoted spiritual leaders have been 
set in dramatic form within the ritual of a 
religious service. Complete instructions are 
furnished for the simple settings, costuming, and 


music. 
Illustrated, $2.00 postpaid 


THE NATIVITY 


Published in one book with ‘‘The Conse- 
cration of Sir Galahad”’ 


By Eugene R. Shippen and 
Elizabeth B. Shippen 


A simple but effective Christmas pageant for 
the church, requiring no speaking parts and but 
few rehearsals. It has been successfully pre- 
sented in all parts of the country. Detailed © 
suggestions for presentation are included. 


Illustrated, $1.60 postpaid 


Send for free descriptive circulars 


A SERVICE FOR CHRISTMAS 
By Clara Bancroft Beatley 


This Service contains old and new carols, and 
familiar Scriptural passages appropriate to the 
season. The readings are arranged responsively 
and together. 


A CHRISTMAS SERVICE AND SONGS 
AROUND THE CHRISTMAS TREE 


By Clara Bancroft Beatley 


A booklet including the old Christmas carols, 
together with a short Christmas play. 
$.06 each postpaid; $6.00 per hundred postpaid 


TEN HYMNS FOR CHRISTMAS CAROLERS 

Ten of the most popular hymns printed in 
clear legible type. 

$.05 each postpaid; $2.00 per 50 postpaid 

$3.00 per 100 postpaid 


Samples of the above sent upon request 


We also have a number of pageants for Christ- 
mas which have been given with very favorable 
results in many church schools. A complete list 
will be sent upon request. 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 


16 Beacon Street, 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
299 Madison Ave. 105 S. Dearborn St. 


Boston, Mass. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
612 Phelan Bldg. 


Some men blaze a way; ptheda: it seems, 
only blaze away.— Brown Jug. 


“Placing the blame,” always ends the 
controversy if you place the blame on 
yourself. 


Little Betty: 
to Sunday-school.” 
eternal.”—Life. 


‘“Aurry up, or we'll be late 
Bobby: “Well, God is 


Manager: “I have sized you up, Brown, 
When I am not here, you are the laziest 
man in the office.” 


Once there was a man who went through 
his desk and knew why he had saved all 
the papers he found there-—Baltimore Sun. 


Instructor of Pugilism: “Well, what do 
you think of your first lesson?” Pupil: 
“Can’t I have the rest of the course by 
mail?” 


Latin Professor (to class) : “Open your 
texts, gentlemen! Line four in my book, 
line eight in most of yours.’—Harvard 
Lampoon. 


The cleverest aphorism we have seen 
for some time is this from the Altoonu 
Mirror: Egotism is the anesthetic nature 
gives to deaden the pain of being a fool. 


Mistress (instructing new butler): 
“Now how do you address a baronet?” 
Butler: “Your Lordship.” “And his lady?” 
“Your ladyship.” “And an admiral?’ 
“Er—your flagship ?”’—Cornell Widow. 


A mother had brought her boy to a clinic 
in a small Southern town, a correspondent 
informs the Atlantic Monthly, and the 
doctor insisted that his tonsils and ade- 
noids must be removed. ‘No, sir!” ex- 
claimed the mother. “I aims to bury ’em 
with all their parts.” 


The recollections of Thomas R. Marshall 
contain this tale of the country justice of 
the peace who, after hearing the counsel for 
the plaintiff, refused to let the other counsel 
speak, insisting that the plaintiff had won. 
But when the counsel for the defense in- 
sisted upon being heard, the justice said: 
“Well, don’t that beat the dickens? Now 
you win.” 


Although he denies he said it, and in 
spite of the fact that it is not physiolog- 
ically true, as THE REGISTER is advised, the 
following, attributed to President Lowell, 
is good for this column: ‘‘When I have one 
of Harvard’s robust graduates come up to 
me and loudly say, ‘I am a red-blooded 
man, I want to know why the football 
team doesn’t win,’ I cannot help recalling 
what the psychologists say—that the 
human blood is most red when it has not 
been through the brain.” 


Robert Bruce Thurber in the Western 

Christian Advocate: 

The highway of life has 
peter 

To one who will stick and become a re- 


peater. 


a hundred who 


To seer and dreamer the world is a debtor, 


But passes its handsomer gifts to the 
getter. 

The Go-Getter goes till he gets what he 
goes for; 

The Go-Getter works till he reaps what he 
sows for. 

He fixes a goal and resolves when he sets 
‘ue 

The way to the prize is to go till he gets it. 
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BEQUESTS NEEDED 


Before we can pay a two dollara day pension our 
Permanent Fund held for us by the American Unita- 
rian Association as Trustee must be largely increased 


by bequests. Remember the ministers’ 
when you draw your will. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


pension 


repeating Reportage: papecenttal secerere Work 
an anuscript ping eneral Stenogra 5 
Foreign Language Work. JEANNETTE SOULE, 


145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass. Tel. *Main 1783 


Always Dependable 
WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


“The Chest With the Chill in it’’ 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Owing to the limited space in our 
Bookroom, after November 1, 1925, we 
shall carry in stock only our own publi- 


cations. Books of other publishers will 
be procured only on order. 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 


16 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


Wide following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
* BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
King’s Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- 
gress 0380. 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
ae. Pet minutes to A.U.A. Phone 


CUSHION Se eT eile ts 


te ariel 
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SCHOOLS 


SCHOLARSHIP 


A Scholarship is offered in part payment for 
tuition in any department of Music in one of 
the best Girls’ Boarding Schools near Boston. 
Write immediately for particulars. C-99, Tun 
CarisTrAn RecisTEr. 


BURDETT COLLEGE } 


New Students Admitted Any Monday 
to the Following Courses: eh yee ; Normal; 
Business; Shorthand; Combined ; Finishing. 
College Grade Courses: usiness Administra- 
tion; Salesmanship and Marketing; Accounting, 
Admission in September only. Send for em 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address. 


oat 
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Church Announcements 
FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minister 
Emeritus, Rev. Roderick Stebbins. Minister, 


Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 11 a.m. 


Scrmon by the minister. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, Jersey and 
Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. Rih- 
bany, D.D., minister. Church service at 11 
A.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. Kinder- 
garten at 11 a.m. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Vesper service (all seats free) at 
4. Church school with Kindergarten Class dur- 
ing the morning service. Senior class at 10.30 
A.M., in the vestry. 


CHANNING CHURCH, Dorchester, Bast Cot- 
tage Street, near Dorchester Avenue. Rev. 
Frank R. Gale, minister. Morning Service 
at pid: 45 a.M. .Church School at 12 mM. 
Y. P. R. U. services on the first and third Sun- 
aaa of each month at 5 P.M. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broadway). 
A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. Church 
services at 11 a.m. Visitors are cordially in- 
vited to make themselves known to the minister 
and te sign the Visitors’ Register, 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 A.M. and 
11°a.m., All Souls School of Religious Education, 
children’s classes. 11 A.M., 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, P.D., 
minister emeritus, Rev. Harold BE. B. Speight, 
minister. Choir of men’s voices; Raymond C. 
Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and choirmaster, 
Morning prayer, with sermon by Dr. Speight, 
November 29, 11 a.m. 


SECOND CHURCH, BOSTON pike Pin 
con Street and Audubon Road. 

. Horton, D.D., Minister Pmeritus. Rev. 
Eugene Rodman Shippen, minister, November 29, 
9.30 a.m., Church School. Waitstill H. Sharp, 
superintendent. 11 a.M., Morning Service. 
Chorus choir under Homer C. Humphrey. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets, Kev. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Rev. Edward 
Cummings, minister emeritus. Morning Dat 
11 a.m. Communion on the first Sunday 


month immediately after mo prise 
seats at all services. The church is open dai 
All welcome. ae 


from 9 to 5. 


Church service. . 


